

















London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem, 3334) Members Only 
Mon. to Sat. 8.0, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. $.0 
MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN 
Margaret Whiting, Michael Aldridge. Colin Blakely 


TCAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Commencing 3rd February 
THE WRONG SIDE OF THE PARK 
Margaret Leighton, Richard Johnson. Joyce Cares 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 4.45 & 8.30 
ROSMERSHOLM 
Peggy Ashcroft, Eric Porter, Mark Dignam 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE COMPLAISANT LOVER 
Raiph Richardson, Phyllis Calvert, Paul Scoficid 


TMERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Daily 5.30 and 8.15, also Sat. 2.30 
TREASURE ISLAND 
Commencing 25th February 
HENRY \V 
In battledress 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
THE {MPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
RICHARD Il 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
Commencing 9th February 
SAINT JOAN 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed.. Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 


TPRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Commencing 15 February 
GIRL ON THE HIGHWAY 
Joan Miller, Brian Reece, David Horne 


QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE ASPERN PAPERS 
Michael Redgrave. Flora Robson, Beatrix Lehmann 


TST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Commencing 10th February 
DOUBLE YOLK 
Anna Massey. Robert Flemyng, Judy Campbell! 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. 2.30. Sat. $.30 & 8.30 
THE HOSTAGE 
Alfred Lynch, Howard Goorney, Eileen Kennal!y 


Note. Shows marked + will have their first 
performance during Februar) 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
Coral Browne, Nigel Patrick, Barry Jones 


*LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Commencing 8th February 
NIGHT LIFE OF A VIRILE POTATOE 
Sarah Churchill 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Donald Stewart 
Renee Houston, Faith Brook 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND 
Kay Hammond, John Clements 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.15 
THE LILY WHITE BOYS 
Albert Finney, Philip Locke. Georgia Brown 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Stanley Baxter, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE RING OF TRUTH 
David Tomlinson, Margaret Johnston, John Slater 


TSTRAND (Whi. 2660) 
Commencing 2nd February 
THE MORE THE MERRIER 
Anna Neagle, Jane Baxter, John Robinson 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 
SIMPLE SPYME 
Brian Rix, Leo Proakiye 


ens & S45 





Thrillers 








Comedies 


TALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE SOUND OF MURDER 
Commencing 24th February 
WATCH IT, SAILOR 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30. Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.15, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A CLEAN KILL 
Hugh Latimer. Rache! Roberts, Peter Copley 








DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Transferred from Strand, Ist February 
ROLLO 
Leo McKern. Gwen Cherrell. Ferdy Mayne 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. §.0 & 8.0 
AND SUDDENLY IT’S SPRING 
Margaret Lockwood, Yolande Donlan, Frank Lawton 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
FAREWELL, FAREWELL EUGENE 
Margaret Rutherford. Peggy Mount 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 6.10 & 8.45 
WHEN IN ROME 
Dickie Henderson, June Laverick 


DRURY LANE (Tem, 8108) 
Evs, 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Alec Clunes, Anne Rogers, James Hayter 


HER saa mang (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. §.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 





LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30. Sat. $.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, John Neville, Clive Revil 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.15. Tues. 2.30, Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
MAKE ME AN OFFER 
Daniel Massey, Dilys Laye, Wally Patch 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T'BE 
Transfers to Garrick on 11th February 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 
Closing 27th February 
Commencing 17th March 
FOLLOW THAT GIRL 
New Julian Slade-Dorothy Reynolds Musical 








Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
PIECES OF EIGHT 
Fenclia Fielding. Kenneth Williams 
FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. §.15 & 8.15 
LOOK WHO'S HERE 
Barbara Young, Donald Hewlett 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.48 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 





Opera and Ballet 





THE MERMAID THEATRE 


(Blackfriars, London E.C.4) 


February 25 
to April 9 


Shakespeare’s 
HENRY V 


—in battledress 


Twice nightly at 6.10 and 8.40 p.m. 


Matinees Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


BOX OFFICE CiT 7656 


AND WHY NOT BOOK A TABLE IN THE 
RIVERSIDE RESTAURANT (CITY 2835)? 








COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs, 7.30. Sat. 2.15 
ROYAL BALLET SEASON 
evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 


tPALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. §.30 & 8.48 
Commencing 8th February 
ZAMBRA 
The Flamenco Theatre of Spain 


SADLER'S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 





Pantomimes 





COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Daily 2.30 and 7.30 
ALADDIN 
Bob Monkhouse, Doretta Morrow, Ronald Shiner 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
° Daily 2.45 and 7.30 
HUMPTY DUMPTY 
Harry Secombe, Alfred Marks 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
2.45 TWICE DAILY 7.30 
VAL PARNELL presents 
HARRY SECOMBE in 
HUMPTY DUMPTY 

ALFRED MARKS 


ROY CASTLE GARY MILLER 











So many 
people 
are saying 
Martini 


VEN Sale 











WHY ALWAYS “DIGS” ? 
... HAVE YOUR OWN 
CARAVAN HOME ! 


You’re independent and carefree in the 
comfort of your own mobile home—go 
where you like, when you like—and it’s 
good economy when you start comparing 
costs! Call and see our wonderful selec- 
tion of modern homes on wheels, large 
and small—or write for free brochures. 
All the best makes on view for quick 
delivery. 


H.P. Terms: 15 per cent deposit, balance 
over five years. Part Exchanges arranged. 


Open every day 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
or later, by appointment. 


(—J 


BOTHWELL RD., UDDINGSTON 
LANARKSHIRE 
Tel.: Uddingston 394 








BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 
Auditions for full time Acting 


and Technical Courses com- 
mencing Autumn 1960 are 
now being arranged. 


For Prospectus and details 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 


apply to: 














THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


BOOKS « RECORDS « MUSIC 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 





Gift Subscriptions—See Back Cover 
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Over the Footlights 


EBRUARY promises to be a busy month 
for London's theatres and among new 
productions expected, following the opening 
of The Lily White Boys at the Royal Court 
on 27th January (too late for review in this 
issue), is The More The Merrier by Ronald 
Millar, to be presented at the Strand on 2nd 
February, made possible by the transfer of 
Henry Sherek’s other play Rollo to the 
Duchess on the Ist. The More the Merrier 
brings back Anna Neagle to London after 
an absence of six years. Also in the cast 
are Jane Baxter, John Robinson, Gordon 
Tanner and Tracey Lloyd. The comedy is 
directed by Harold French. 

On the 3rd The Wrong Side of the Park 
will have its first performance at the Cam- 
bridge. This is John Mortimer’s first full 
length play. And on the 8th Sarah Churchill 
will be seen in a new play called The Night 
Life of a Virile Potato at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith. 

The new production of Saint Joan comes 
into the repertory at the Old Vic on 9th 
February, with Barbara Jefford in the title 
role. The play is to be directed by Douglas 
Seale and Leslie Hurry is the designer. This 
is the fourth Old Vic Saint Joan, the previous 
“Maids” being Mary Newcombe (1934), 
Constance Cummings (1939) and Celia John- 
son (1947). 

Double Yolk by Hugh and Margaret 


MARGARET LEIGHTON, who will be seen in John 


Williams, consisting of two plays, Special 
Providence and A Sparrow Falls, follows 
the Williams’ big success, The Grass is 
Greener, at the St. Martin’s Theatre on 10th 
February. Anna Massey, Robert Flemyng, 
Judy Campbell, Avice Landon and Richard 
Briers form the company. Snecial Providence 
is to be directed by Celia Johnson and is the 
first play she has produced. Jack Minster 


Mortimer’s new play “ The Wrong Side of the Park,” 
which opens at the Cambridge Theatre on 3rd February. 
Appearing with Miss Leighton are Richard Johnson, 


Charles Heslop, Joyce Carey, Wendy Craig and 

Robert Stephens. Peter Hall has directed in settings 

designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch and the play is pre- 

sented by Michael Codron and David Hall, in associa- 

tion with Peter Hall. Miss Leighton was last seen in 

the West End in Terence Rattigan’s “ Variation on a 
Theme.”’ 


directs A Sparrow Falls and the designer for both plays is Hutchinson Scott. 


N the 15th a new play by Ernst Borneman called Girl on the Highway will be presented 


at the Princes. Peter Cotes is the director and the company is headed by Joan Miller. 
Brian Reece, David Horne, Susan Burnet and Richard Bird. Watch It, Sailor, by Philip King 
and Falkland Carey. a sequel to their famous comedy, Sailor Beware, comes to the Aldwych 
on the 20th, with Kathleen Harrison as Emma Hornett (played by Peggy Mount in Sailor 
Beware). Cyril Smith and Esma Cannon are also in the cast and the play is directed by 
Henry Kendall. 


HE next production at the Mermaid Theatre following their successful Christmas 

production, Treasure Island, will be Shakesveare’s Henry V—in battledress. Julius 
Gellner produces, with Sean Kenny as designer. Henry V opens on 25th February and the 
next play in April will be an adaptation of Dickens’ Great Expectations, to run for six 
and a half weeks. This will be followed by the British premiére of Brecht’s Galileo. 
This important play will be directed by Bernard Miles in close consultation with Brecht's 
widow, and the designer will be Michael Stringer. 


HEATRE WORKSHOP has scored a hat trick with the announcement that their current 
success at Stratford, the musical Fines Ain't Wot They Used T'be is to transfer to the 
Garrick on 11th February. With The Hostage and Make Me An Offer nearby at Wyndhams 
and the New, the company from Stratford East can be said to have well and truly conquered 
the West End. 
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YOU PRODUCE 
THE SAME PLAYS 


If you produce the same plays as the professional theatre then why 
not use the same lighting. 

Strand lighting equipment is used in all leading professional 
productions and most of this equipment can be hired at any time 
by Amateur Societies. We also make and supply on hire or for sale 
lanterns, dimmers and switchboards specially designed for use in small 
theatres and by Amateur Groups. 

Finally, Strand Electric are always pleased to offer free advice 
based on 40 years’ actual experience of lighting almost every single 
play produced. 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC & 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD 


29 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4444 





New’ Shows Reviewed 





“A Clean Kill’’—Criterion, 
(See also pages 19-22) 
“Babes in the Wood'’—Players’, 
December. 
“Aladdin” —Coliseum, 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor'’—Old Vic, 
22nd December. 
(See pages 25-27) 
“One Way Pendulum"—Royal Court, 22nd 
December 
“When in Rome’’—Adelphi, 26th December 
“Bloomsday”—Unity, Ist January 
“A Moon for the Misbegotten"—Arts, 20th 


lanuary 


15th December 
15th 


17th December 





“Look Who's Here!""—Fortune, 2!st January 








CRITERION 
“A Clean Kill” 

ICHAEL GILBERT'S murder mystery 

is a play to commend and recommend, 

since it is difficult to find anything wrong 
with it. It is, in more ways than one, a 
solicitor’s play. Few fictionists since Dickens 
have made law so interesting. The crime 
arises out of a directors’ meeting and the 
final arrest is the result of a codicil. 

A chemist employed by a large manu- 
facturing firm equips the garden-room at his 
Putney home as a laboratory and employs 
a lady assistant. Together, they devise a 
formula for an odourless detergent. Large 
sums are offered for this formula, which has 
in the name of a limited 


been patented 
company, half the shares in which are held 
by the chemist’s wife, a strange woman, 
bored, neurotic, given to sly tippling and 


bursts of temper. Not altogether without 
reason, she obstructs the even progress of 
the company’s patent to the would-be buyer. 
There is a stormy directors’ meeting in Act 1, 
In Act 2, she is dead. After the funeral, the 
solicitor interviews the housekeeper, an 
ignorant woman who makes trouble out of 
loyalty to her dead mistress. A_ shady 
private enquiry agent calls and explains that 
the deceased woman had employed him to 
watch her husband and his laboratory assis- 
tant; the bill for this is enormous. Finally, 
a superintendent of police arrives. who 
knows just how far he can go without mak- 
ing a charge and who steams right up to the 
limit. Police and enquiry agents do not show 
up well in this play, nor does Putney. Mr 
Hendrik Baker's set for the chemist’s house 
is plausibly ugly. 

An unusual feature in a mystery play. 
ind one for which praise is due and gratitude 
lively, is that common sense is observed and 
respected throughout. 

Mr. Hugh Latimer, as lead and audience- 
liaison in the réle of friend and solicitor to 


the chemist and his wife, skilfully took us 
through the play and to the heart of the 
mystery. Miss Rachel Roberts was rather 
excitable for a budding chemist but the 
employer would not have fallen in love so 
readily with a chillier maiden. Miss Helen 
Christie displayed the unpleasant murderee 
in different moods to admiration. Miss 
Dandy Nichols gave a real person for the 
ignorant housekeeper. Mr. Peter Copley was 
very natural as the rather ingenuous-seeming 
chemist. Mr. Garry Marsh was extremely 
easy as the crafty enquiry man. Mr. Andrew 
Keir was firm and sure as the police super- 
intendent. It remains but to pay tribute to 
Mr. Alistair Sim’s cunning direction of a 
well-suited cast. H.G.M. 
PLAYERS’ 
“Babes in the Wood” 

GAIN the joyous guardians of Victorian 

memories filled the réle of ushers for 
the pantomime season. H. J. Byron’s Babes 
in the Wood and the Good Little Fairy Birds 
was first performed on 18th July 1859. What 
a year that was, witnessing the quiet flop of 
Omar Khayyam and the more successful 
launching of Idylls of the King, A Tale of 
Two Cities, Adam Bede, and The Origin of 
Species—the 19th century in full spate. 
Byron’s punnish pantos were not unworthy 
of their period. He burlesqued himself and 
now, by Mr. Maurice Browning adroitly 
adapted, he is administered almost neat 
under Mr. Don Gemmell’s direction. 

The babes, played by Miss Elvi Hale and 
Mr. John Rutland, were two thorns who 
would fester in the flesh of the kindest 
guardian. The fairy birds did all they could 
to cold-shoulder a cockney cuckoo who 
lodged herself in the babes’ bower and was 
given much character by Miss Sheila 
Bernette. Mr. Fred Stone, as the wicked 
uncle, travestied Macbeth splendidly. He 
was kilted, hen-pecked and given to orotund, 
pragmatical philosophizing. Miss Hope 
Jackman supplied the needed voice and 
presence for his imperious better-half. Miss 
Joan Sterndale Bennett gave a delicious take- 
off of a Brontéan nursery-governess in a 
striking red wig. Mr. Eric Woodburn, with 
two réles, or rather a changing réle like 
Scrooge’s, also had his moment as Arthur’s 
Hubert, for Macbeth’s was not the only bar- 
gain-counter. 

The harlequinade followed naturally and 
the whole performance aroused full enjoy- 
ment and good spirits. H.G.M. 





COLISEUM 
“Aladdin” 


HE dominating talent here is that of Mr. 

Loudon Sainthill. Spectacle succeeds 
spectacle, bizarre and beautiful shapes 
emerge and fade, to be followed by fairy-like 
pictures equally wonderful, and never is the 
eye tired because the designer's fund of 
novelty seems inexhaustible and his colours 
are so marvellously blended. The lighting 
by Mr. Michael Northen skilfully enhances 
the visual magic. Fundamentally, one would 
say, this is pantomime seen and directed as 
ballet. It is the ballet of Aladdin, choreo- 
graphed by Mr. Robert Helpmann, with 
Miss Anne Heaton giving lovely perfor- 
mances as the principal dancer. Some comic 
business there had to be and it has been duly 
inserted, making this pantomime appear 
transitional rather than traditional. Without 
Widow Twankey it would be pure ballet, 
almost. Mr. Ronald Shiner, a master in the 
comic line, holds his own as only a master 
could, taking in washing and _ exerting 
audience appeal with bubbling boiler and 
dripping tap. 

There is no “principal boy” 
is very likeably presented as 
knave by Mr. Bob Monkhouse. He has a 
new gimmick, striking light from the 
audience, and it is a wonderful moment 
when matches and lighters gleam over stalls 
and circles. Miss Jessie Carron, as the Slave 


but Aladdin 
a_ cheerful 





of the Ring, wreathes her feet round her 
head and revolves her limbs like a Hindoo 
god. Mr. Alan Wheatley appears as a hand- 
some Abanazar, handsomely arrayed. Mr. 
lan Wallace is a genial emperor and Miss 
Doretta Morrow is his exalted daughter. Mr. 
Cole Porter's music gives artistic homo- 
geneity to the work. The book by Mr. Peter 
Coke is rather pedestrian. 
H.G.M. 

ROYAL COURT 


“One Way Pendulum” 


HIS is, with reason, a pessimistic age and 

its pessimism should be expressed in 
its theatre. Oddly enough, it is the humor- 
ists who have discovered how to do this. 
The formula is: take some of the grimmer 
troubles from a few available minds and 
carry them to their extremities, eliminate 
wit as far as possible, let an inconsequent 
list of empty remarks serve for dialogue and 
deliver with dead-pan seriousness. Mr. N. F. 
Simpson's “evening of high drung and 
slarrit” recalls Lewis Carroll and conse- 
quently reminds us that much, much more 
amusing nonsense has been written in the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue. One of Kipling’s 
phrases fits very well. “I’m the Prophet of 
the Utterly Absurd, of the Patently Impos- 
sible and Vain.” As we shall probably have 
a lot of this sort of thing during the second 
half of the 20th century, we may as well 
get used to it now, if possible. Those people 
who enjoy the works of Ilonesco may enjoy 
One Way Pendulum; on the other hand, they 
may be its severest critics. 

In so far as nonsense can be about any- 
thing, the play is about a young man who 
teaches “Speak Your Weight” automatic 
machines to sing Handel’s Chorus of 
“Hallelujah” from “Messiah.” When he is 
not doing that he passes the time with homi- 
cide. His father is a “Do It Yourself” addict 
who turns his living-room into a replica of 
the Bench end of a Court in the Old Bailey 
Here his son is tried for homicide. There is 
no room for a Dock and so the humours of 
the Bench, the Counsel's table and the 
Witness Box can flow unchecked. Mr. 
Douglas Wilmer, as the Judge, went a long 
way towards making the production seem 
worthwhile. For it was far from simple to 


“Babes in the Wood”’ 


Sheila Bernette as Fairy Cuckoo, Madeleine Dring as 

Fairy Queen and Violetta as Fairy Alouette in a scene 

from the Players’ Theatre pantomime, which had its 

first performance on 15th December and which is 
reviewed on the previous page. 


(Picture by Michael Boys) 





“One Way Pendulum” 


Alison Leggatt as Mrs. Groomkirby, Douglas Living- 
stone as Stan and Patsy Rowlands as Sylvia, in the 
highly successful new play by N. F. Simpson, pre- 
sented at the Royal Court by the English Stage Com- 
pany. It is hoped to bring back this surrealist play 
to Sloane Square for a further run after the current 
production, ** The Lily White Boys,”’ a play with music, 
finishes its season. 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 


stage and over a dozen players of a quality 
that could make any play worth sitting 
through had very little to do but play “Hunt- 
the-Slipper” with the clue. Mr. Graham 
Crowden was the lucky player with a long 
stretch, as it seemed, of quite good lines in 
which, as Prosecuting Counsel, he had no 
difficulty in bewildering a witness by setting 
the most ordinary happenings in the light of 
coincidences so rare as to be almost 
unbelievable. Mr. George Benson. of 
course, was delicious as the witness. But this 
is not the “new humour”; this is the beaten 
track. Court scenes never fail. The wigs 
alone prevent that. It is mentioned in order 
that those people who are handicapped by 
an inability to see homicide and Handel's 
music as matters for mirth will not be 
unduly put off. Happy the man who cau 
laugh at absurdity qua absurdity. Let him 
go to the Royal Court. For all is not funny 
that is absurd. The young, in revolt, tend to 


treat the absurd as a weapon against estab- 
lished order, but as a weapon it has all 


the disadvantages of the boomerang, the 
two-edged sword and one’s own petard. 

Oliver Goldsmith associated a loud laugh 
with a vacant mind. On the second night 
there was much laughter, so promptly 
explosive that it rather interfered with the 
impact of the line, usually Miss Alison 
Leggatt’s, that set it off and roused surmise 
that either the management had planted a 
claque, which seemed unlikely, or that the 
cachinnators were filled with a youthful 
desire to appear smartly avant garde and 
esoteric. Dare one hope that a new avant 
garde will advance a sense of order and leave 
the mob to revel in the absurd? 

H.G.M. 

4DELPHI 
“When in Rome... 


HiS is an Italian musical with book and 

lyrics by Garinei and Giovannini 
adapted by Ted Willis and Ken Ferrey, with 
music by Kramer and English lyrics by 
Eric Shaw. Harold French has directed with 
a lively touch and the settings and costumes 
by Coltellacci are colourful. Thanks to the 
stars of the show the somewhat tasteless 


1° 


story of When in Rome . is rendered 
comparatively inoffensive, and the occasion 
is considerably brightened by some excellent 
dancing and several attractive songs, notably 
“Sympatica.” “It's so nice to Sleep with 
No-one” rendered by Dickie Henderson and 
June Laverick, and “When You're in Love,” 
which is put over by Frank Leighton and 
Eleanor Summerfield. 

Andy and Nicky are a newly-married 
young bank clerk and his wife whose marital 
bliss is threatened by a daring novel written 
by Nicky which becomes a sensational best 
seller. It is about a he-man Joe and his 
conquests, which arouses Andy’s jealousy 
and he refuses to believe that his young wife 
has such a fertile imagination. Before all 
ends happily for the young couple Andy 
finds himself for various reasons trying to 
emulate the hero of the book, with hilarious 
results. 

The burden falls heavily on the shoulders 
of Dickie Henderson and June Laverick in 
the rdles of Andy and Nicky and they rise 
magnificently to the occasion, particularly 
Miss Laverick who makes her début as a star 
in a musical with considerable success. She 
has a charm of personality all her own, 
revealing an elfin-like sense of humour and 
an attractive vivacity. To these assets must 
be added her splendid dancing, not of course 
unexpected in an ex-member of Sadler's 

(Continued on page 10) 








“Oedipus Rex’’ 


at Sadler's Wells 


@ Scenes from the Opera-oratorie 

in two acts by Stravinsky, with 
text by Cocteau after Sophocles, 
translated into Latin by J. 
Danielou. This, the first London 
stage performance, had its pre- 
miére at Sadler’s Wells on 15th 
January, when Michael Hordern 
spoke the English version of the 
Narration by Carl Wildman. An 
outstanding feature of this opera 
event was the décor by Abd’el- 
kader Farrah, as also was Michel 
St. Denis’s masterly production. 
The conductor was Colin Davis. 


Pictures by David Sim 


Above: The Chorus of Tenors and 
Basses, and, /eft, David Ward as 
Tiresias. 


























Left: The Shep- 
herd (Alberto 
Remedios) and 
the Messenger 
(Raimund 
Herincx). Mr. 
Herincx also 
appeared in the 
role of Creon. 
Below left: 
Ronald Dowd as 
Oedipus and 
below, Monica 
Sinclair as 
Jocasta. This is 
undoutedly one 
of the most 
brilliant achieve- 
ments to date of 
the Sadler’s Wells 
Opera, and the 
six performances 
given during 
January were 
enthusiastically 
received. 











New Shows Reviewed (( onid.) 


Wells Ballet (now the Royal Ballet). Dickie 
Henderson brings his own brand of non- 
chalant charm to the réle of Andy, and 
together these two are an admirable team. 
They are well supported by the more mature 
attractions of Eleanor Summerfield and 
Frank Leighton in the roles of Nicky's 
mother and Andy’s father, and other leading 
réles are played by John Hewer as Andy's 
friend, Leo Britt as the bank manager and 
Sheena Marshe as Marina, the bank man- 
ager’s glamorous girl friend. A_ lively 
singing and dancing chorus complete the bill. 
FS. 
UNITY 
“Bloomsday’ 
VERY now and again, since its founda- 
tion a quarter of a century ago, the 
actors of the Unity Theatre Company pro- 
duce a rabbit out of the hat. Before the 
war one of the highest peaks was Plant in 
the Sun in which Paul Robeson appeared as 
an unpaid amateur actor. Equally without 
doubt, the high peak of the period between 
the last war and the next—a war which it is 
the policy of the Play Selection Committee 
of Unity Theatre to do everything in their 
power to prevent—will be said by future 
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theatre historians (if there are any) to have 
been Allan McClelland’s adaptation of 
James Joyce’s Ulysses, entitled Bloomsday. 
It is adroitly produced by himself. 

This company has not been equalled in 
recent years, not even by that which made 
such an astounding success of Nekrassov, for 
verve, intelligence, wit, stage sense and acting 
ability. Mr. McClelland’s version introduces 
to the spectator more or less that part of the 
novel which was not covered by the recent 
Ulysses in Nighttown, and the selections 
so skilfully presented by him are as repre- 
sentative as one could wish for in a conden- 
sation of so comprehensive a work. Joe 
MacColum as Leopold Bloom, a nervous 
hen-pecked little man could not have 
been bettered, and Denys Hawthorn as 
Stephen Daedalus appeared to bring James 
Joyce himself to life on the stage. Not 
least among the achievements of this pro- 
duction was the evocative setting by Sean 
Kenny. O.T. 
ARTS 
“A Moon for the Misbegotten”™ 

HE Arts’ production of O'Neill's The 

Iceman Cometh is still a bright memory, 
and now comes A Moon for the Mis- 
begotten, which is directed by Clifford 
Williams in a setting by Brian Currah. 

We renew our acquaintance with James 
Tyrone, Jnr., the alcoholic actor and near 
psychopath. The play is about his encounter 
with Josie Hogan, daughter of Phil Hogan, 
a hard drinking, loquacious and poverty- 
stricken Irish farmer, whose sons have 
already left the broken-down farm where he 
and his daughter scratch a living. With 
infinite pathos O'Neill tells the story of the 
brief coming together of the guilt-obsessed 
Tyrone and the outwardly tough but 
inwardly sensitive Josie (who is described in 
the author's directions as a buxom young 
woman nearly six feet tall). 

There are passages in this compelling play 
which, it must be admitted, verge on bathos, 
but these are forgotten in the over all 
fascination of the character studies. And at 
the Arts the acting is outstanding; particu- 
larly that of Colin Blakely as Phil Hogan 
and Margaret Whiting as Josie, his daughter. 
Miss Whiting, battling against her slender 
physique and good looks, enters into the 
inner recesses of Josie’s mind with wonderful 
insight. Michael Aldridge also struggles man- 
fully with the maudlin outpourings of James 
Tyrone as he seeks absolution in his chaste 
encounter with Josie. FS. 


(Continued on page 41) 

















An early scene from 
the play which takes 
place in the drawing- 
room of Glenmally 
House, Argyll, 
official army _ resi- 
dence. Major-Gen- 
eral Sir Hamish Fitz- 
adam, General 
Officer Commanding 
North Western Dis- 
trict (Walter  Fitz- 
gerald) briefs his 
staff at the residence 
before setting out on 
a foreign  assign- 
ment, leaving his 
wife, Lady Fitzadam 
(Evelyn Laye, right) 
in charge. Inspired 
by a telephone call 
from some American 
tourists, Lady Fitz- 
adam decides’ to 
make some _ quick 
money. 


Lady Fitzadam explains her plan (to turn the house into a luxury private 
hotel) to the “staff,” who agree to co-operate. 


“The Amorous Prawn’”’ 


NTHONY KIMMINS’ most amusing new farcical comedy is proving a draw at the Saville 
Theatre where the play is directed by Murray Macdonald with décor by Anthony Holland. 
The clever company, headed by Evelyn Laye, Walter Fitzgerald, Hugh McDermott, Ernest 
Clark and Stanley Baxter, give splendid performances, missing no opportunity of a laugh in 
the exceedingly funny tale of how a G.O.C.’s wife sets about making money out of official 
Army Headquarters. (Pictures by Anthony Buckley) 
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Below: Sam Goulansky (Michael Segal) whose 

idea of a holiday is the perpetual chasing of 

attractive girls, has fixed his eye on one of the 

“maids,” and uses the head waiter as his go- 

between in arranging a rendezvous in the green- 
house. 


Three weeks later every- 
thing is ticking over 
nicely. The American 
guests, Larry Hoffman 
and Sam  Goulansky, 
prove as rich as Croesus 
and fabulous tippers, 
and the staff reap rich 
rewards at Lady Fitz- 
adam's weekly share- 
outs. Corporal Sydney 
Green (Stanley Baxter), 
now head waiter and 
general factotum, is a 
brilliant success, but it 
is not long before Pri 
vate Willie Maltravers 
the Chef (Derek Nim- 
mo), who had antici- 
pated menus full ot 
exotic dishes, throws a 
fit of temperament over 
the daily steaks he is 
ordered to produce 


Corporal Green, who is otherwise enjoying his 

new job, remonstrates with Private Suzie Tid- 

marsh (Jean Aubrey), who has proved a willing 

victim of Goulansky’s attentions, and proudly 

flaunts her loot in the shape of a couple of 

diamond clips. The truth is that the Corporal 
has fallen in love with Suzie 
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Private Biddy O’Hara (Lucy 
Young) is also enjoying her 
new life and before long 
announces her engagement to 
the chef. Meantime the guests 
are more than satisfied with 
the wonderful hospitality pro- 
vided by Glenmally House, 
which (thanks to a wily old 
poacher) also includes salmon 
fishing which brings excellent 
results in a part of the river 
hitherto barren. 


Right: Lady Fitzadam, who 
has given it out that she is a 
widow. receives a shock when 
Larry Hoffman (Hugh Mc- 
Dermott) suddenly makes 
violent love to her, much to 


. the amusement of Corporal 


Green. 








It was unthinkable that such a stickler 
for army etiquette as the G.O.C. would 
countenance his wife's plot, but, for- 
tunately for Lady Fitzadam, the War 
Office has taken this moment to notify 
Sir Hamish that when he moves away 
from Glenmally House on retirement, 
they will not pay him a penny for 
removal expenses. Enraged, he throws 
in his lot with his wife, even to pre- 
tending to be her brother-in-law, and 
makes himself agreeable to the guests. 
In fact, Lady Fitzadam is at this moment 
expecting the arrival of another visitor 
and his wife. Right, Larry tries to 
restrain his friend from overdoing his 
romantic assignments in the garden. 


The Corporal makes 
an abortive attempt 
to get back into 
battledress when out 
of the blue the 
Major General re- 
turns weeks before 
he is expected and, 
of course, knowing 
nothing of his wife's 
present illegal use 
of the official resi- 
dence. 

















Above: Larry meets the 
new guest, recognising 
him as none other than 
the Prawn, an old friend 
on whose recommenda- 
tion, in fact, he and 
Goulansky are paying 
this visit to Scotland. 
(Ernest Clark as the 
Prawn.) 


Left: The Corporal, feel- 

ing he has a ready victim, 

tries to persuade the 

Prawn to buy one of 

Lady Fitzadams’ paint- 
ings. 











Although it would be unfair to say who he really is. the Prawn eventually discovers that 

Glenmally House is certainly not what it appears to be. However, neither is the lady with 

him, who has retired to bed with a headache, strictly speaking above board, and it is quite a 
time before the Major-General realises the really dangerous situation in which he is. 


Left: The Prawn is under- 
standably far from 
amused by Private Albert 
Huggins (Harry Landis) 
when he blows into the 
drawing room to lay 
down the law after a 
drinking bout. Neverthe- 
less, all ends well for the 
Fitzadams’ after many 
anxious minutes. A 
moment towards the end 
of the play. 





The Comedian who 
Crossed the Border 


by Eric Johns 


OR eight years Stanley Baxter has been 
a big stage name in Scotland, as a highly 
versatile comedian, equally at home in the 
sevious drama of Citizens’ Theatre, Freddie 
Carpenter's imaginative pantomimes, the 
Howard and Wyndham Five-Past Eight 
resident revues and on the radio, Only now 
has he had the courage to cross the Border, 
but his courage has been well rewarded by 
the success he has won as Evelyn Laye’s co- 
star in The Amorous Prawn at the Saville. 

Mr. Baxter started his career without any 
thought of revue or pantomime, the two 
fields in which he has scored his major 
triumphs, After playing in Service shows in 
the Far East with Kenneth Williams, he 
found himself at the bottom of the civilian 
ladder in Scotland in 1948, the year of the 
first Edinburgh Festival. Tyrone Guthrie was 
staging The Three Estates and engaged 
Stanley Baxter for a small but very showy 
part. That was the beginning. 

The Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre thought he 
might be a useful youngster to have about 
the place, so they offered him £6 a week to 
play small parts and be assistant-stage- 
manager and he stayed with them for three- 
and-a-half-years, playing a long succession 
of serious parts. But there were exceptions 
which proved the rule. 

The first exception was in 1944 when the 
Citizens’ staged their Christmas Extrava- 
ganza and Mr. Baxter was cast as one of 
the Broker's Men in The Tintock Cup. Ann 
Casson was the Fairy Queen and Douglas 
Campbell was also in the cast. The occasion 
proved that Scotland had gained a brilliant 
new comedian. A radio series followed and 
after leaving the Citizens Mr. Baxter spent 
one half of the year in summer show and 
the other half in pantomime—working like 
a Trojan, but idolised North of the Border 
where his name was a very welcome house- 
hold word. On this side of the Cheviots it 
meant nothing, until this young actor decided 
to come South last year to try his luck, 
without as much as a nibble of a job. 

Mr. Baxter is no broad Scots comedian 
with no more than a limited appeal in an 
English theatre. He is essentially a character 
actor with a gift for voice and dialect, which 
means he can play a straight English part 





Stanley Baxter 
(Portrait by Anthony Buckley) 


and get away with it, as he has already done 
on television. 

He plays a Scot in The Amorous Prawn, 
but it is the part of a young man who has 
worked in a General's household in company 
with English people. He does not therefore 
slur his words, or his workmates would not 
understand him, He divides them so that 
they are comprehensible to his English col- 
leagues—and his London audiences—and 
he does not miss a trick. Every laugh the 
author intended—and a good many he never 
imagined—come sailing from the auditorium, 
across the footlights to inspire the entire 
cast in their comic efforts. 

In some curious manner, Scotland has 
always appreciated English comedians, but 
only a handful of Scots have been easily 
understood by Southern audiences. The 
language is put to different uses, with 
different inflections and intonations. As 
Mr. Baxter would say, a_ different 
attitude to life is reflected in the way 
the language is used. Racially the two 
people are totally different and they laugh 
at different things. Even in Scotland itself 
there is a vast difference between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. Mr. Baxter enjoys presenting 
Glasgow characterisations because he knows 
the people of that city so well and can 





express a wealth of meaning in the words. 
Edinburgh audiences always laugh at Mr. 
Baxter's creations of this kind; Glasgow 
laughs with them. 

At the Citizens, Mr. Baxter made an out- 
standing success as Shylock’s servant, 
Launcelot Gobbo. In the Scottish press it 
was voted one of the finest performances of 
the year. Would Mr. Baxter like to play 
some of Shakespeare’s other clowns? One 
could imagine him at Stratford under the 
daring management of Peter Hall, as Feste, 
Touchstone and Bottom. 

“When I first played a Shakespearean 
clown,” confided Mr. Baxter, “I realised 
I was working from a very out-of-date script. 
It was a real challenge. The glorious verse 
is all right. That is immortal and passes 
easily from one age to the next. But not the 
prose of the clowns. Their lines are full of 
contemporary references and obscure puns 
that mean absolutely nothing to audiences 
of today. Yet the poor actor is supposed to 
take those archaic words and make the 
house roar with laughter. The lines are to 
a great extent meaningless. That fact has to 
be faced by the actor, who knows only too 
well that it is what he does with the lines 
which is what really matters. His approach 


themselves. His treatment of the lines makes 
them sound funny. That is how I played 
Launcelot Gobbo, without having any real 
insight into the significance of the lines 
themselves.” 

Restoration comedy appeals to Mr. Baxter 
much more strongly because the writing is 
near enough to modern audiences for them 
to know what it is all about. The Relapse 
is Mr. Baxter’s favourite Restoration play 
and if he has anything to do with it, he will 
try his hand at Sir Novelty Fashion before 
he is very much older. 

His present visit to London is to be more 
than fleeting. He has bought a house in 
Chelsea and intends to make London his 
base for future professional activities. The 
high viewing figures for his recent television 
series means that others will follow, but he 
may desert the South for the odd panto- 
mime engagement in Glasgow or Edinburgh. 

Lovers of highly polished light comedy, 
who have enjoyed Mr. Baxter's appearance 
in The Amorous Prawn, will not be slow to 
go and see him in his next London show, 
whenever that may be. Already he has 
gathered a following and it will not be long 
before his box-office appeal is as strong in 
Shaftesbury Avenue as it is in Sauchiehall 








to the words gets the laughs, not the words Street. * 
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A scene from Act | in the living room of the Reeses’ home in Putney. L to R: Mrs. Turvey, 


the domestic help (Dandy Nichols), Anne Patten, part-time laboratory assistant (Rachel 

Roberts), Charles Reese, research chemist (Peter Copley) and Mrs. Reese (Helen Christie), 

who resents her husband's preoccupation with the experiments he has been carrying out with 
the help of Miss Patten. 


“A Clean Kill’ 


@ Scenes from the ingenious new murder mystery by Michael Gilbert which has settled down 
to considerable success at the Criterion, where the play is directed by Alistair Sim in a 
setting designed by Hendrik Baker. 
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Charles, who is employed by a firm of manufacturing chemists, has formed a private company 

to exploit his own discovery in the detergent field. At a board meeting, above, Mr. Schofield 

(Hugh Latimer), Charles’ solicitor and friend, puts before the directors (Charles and his wife) 

the offer he has received for the new patented detergent. Anne acts as secretary. Mrs. Reese 
soon becomes difficult and quarrelsome and refuses to accept the offer of £5,000. 


Below left: Mrs. Reese, a heavy drinker, searches for the key to the cupboard where she keeps 


the whisky. Shortly afterwards she is found dead and. below right, Mr. Schofield learns two 
weeks later from a caller, Mr. Senior (Garry Marsh), that he is a private dectective who was 
paid by Mrs. Reese to shadow her husband and Miss Patten. 














Right: At the inquest Mrs. 
Reese’s death was ruled as 
being caused by a heart attack 
following heavy drinking, but 
Superintendent Morland (An- 
drew Keir) calls unexpectedly 
to. make enquiries. The 
astute detective questions 
Anne Patten about her rela- 
tionship with Charles Reese, 
and, below, he makes an in- 
teresting discovery in connec- 
tion with the clock which had 
stopped at four o'clock on 
the day of Mrs. Reese’s death. 
Shortly after Charles Reese is 
taken to the police station for 
questioning in what now 
proves to be a murder case. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 








Left: A few hours later 
Anne Patten reveals to the 
solicitor, who is desper- 
ately trying to help 
Charles, that she had 
found the impression of 
what appeared to be a 
typed codicil to a will 
made by Mrs. Reese. This 
proves to be of great value 
in unmasking the criminal 
Below: Mr. Senior leaves 
in a towering rage after 
a second call, whe 

accused of being a black 
mailer among other things 
A moment towards the end 
of the play. It would be 
unfair to reveal how the 
murderer is ultimately dis- 
covered and brought to 

justice. 
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RADA - 1959 Autumn Productions 


Reviewed by Harold Matthews 


“The Cherry Orchard”’ 

HE season opened with The Cherry 

Orchard. \t was a fine production but 
perhaps the most notable feature in it was 
the length of the intervals, which, in the 
Vanbrugh’s peculiar circumstances, seemed 
as long as the acts. The play opened well, 
with a feeling of expectancy in the sleepy 
small hours. William Marlowe had variety 
and attack as Lopahin, and Joan Ryan, as 
Dunyasha, though not petite as the part 
seems to suggest, had a very sweet voice. 
Bruce Montague, a very useful man of parts, 
composed special music and made a credit- 
able Yepihodof. Ian Trigger well simulated 
the great age of Feerce, but the quality of 
lovableness which the part needs was only 
slightly revealed. 

Madame Ranevsky could not have been 
a very good actress. Famous actresses have 
usually been good business women—realists. 
in fact. It is a beautiful part and a part that 
is not forbiddingly difficult because it can 
be rsayed in different ways. Yet I have never 
seen it played so that Lyoubof seemed an 
actress, as Madame Arkadin does. for 
example. Lyoubof always. if played by a 
Western European, seems a woman of 
charm, generosity and breeding who has 
never had to face reality. Jennifer Patrick 
met all these demands and presented a 
lovable creature to whom much could be 
forgiven but not the actress. It is, of course, 
an achievement for an actress to act so as 
not to seem an actress and yet give a good 
performance. 

David Battley made a very taking Leonid, 
amusing and plausible, with a facial resem- 
blance to Arnold Bennett. There was a fine 
Trofimof from Peter Geddis. Through a 
rough exterior, idealism, inertia and indepen- 
dence were all well expressed. Neil Hobson’s 
setting for the nursery was very good but the 
stage seemed too shallow for the common 
and the drawing-room. Mr. John Fernald’s 
production was impeccably paced. The 
timing appeared admirable and the charac- 
ters natural, their speeches, often delivered 
disjointedly, always suited to the moment. 


“The Signature” 

In The Signature by Roger Holland, those 
with a taste for history were privileged to 
see a very satisfying production by Mr. 
Richard Carey of a play of exceptional 
interest. It purported to present the last 


hours of Mary, Queen of Scots, with much 
of her history introduced into the action, as 
though traced through the years. There were 
many dramatic scenes, well staged and 
played with interesting touches of character- 
isation. The cast on the opening perfor- 
mance were uniformly commendable. Freda 
Keet unfalteringly and movingly sustained 
the long and arduous réle of Mary. Judith 
Conrow gave a worthy presentation of the 
English Queen, the Tudor Lady of the por- 
traits. Marijke Haakman wore her costume 
and coif correctly as Mary's lady-in-waiting 
and had good dramatic flashes. 

Three hours is rather a long time. how- 
ever. The third act opened an earlier 
chapter. An history can go on indefinitely. 
If the aim had been to conform to accepted 
conventions of length and shape, the play 
would have been improved by the elimina- 
tion of the third act up to its last moments, 
which would follow fittingly at the end of 
Act 2. but the subject was so interesting and 
the characters so well portrayed that one 
deemed the long afternoon well spent. 

The single set by Douglas Heap was simple 
yet full of atmosphere, as lit by Roderick 
Sangorski. 

“The Madras House” 

Many people must have been grateful for 
the chance to see The Madras House by 
Harley Granville Barker. It is never done 
commercially, being troublesome, very long, 
rather rambling, with a cast of 25, and 
requiring four sets. It occupies about three 
hours to cover about 24 hours action. It 
is enthralling, like a very good pre-1914 
novel in action, but it is not easy to say 
what it is about. If one had to define 
its purpose, one could truthfully say 
that it was about the relations of the sexes 
with particular regard to the position of 
women in society at the time it was written. 
As in The Voysey Inheritance, what the 
author seems to consider his theme, emerges 
at the end, when all the fun is over and the 
interesting characters have left. So it would 
seem that Philip Madras is the lead, a charac- 
ter so patient, proper and unexciting that 
any attempt to dramatise him would destroy 
him and spoil the play. Peter Tory gave him 
a straight face and a clear voice and brought 
him to what for Philip was life. His friend, 
Hippisly Thomas, is more human and 
Robert Jennings was quite plausible in this 
rather rare character. Philip's father, Con- 











RADA - 1959 Autumn Productions 
(Contd.) 

stantine Madras. who was so irked by 
monogamy that he turned Mohammedan, 
was played with quiet decorum by Conrad 
Monk. This suited his occasions but did not 
convey a hint of his adventurous youth or 
exquisite maturity. Perhaps the best bit of 
character work came from Richard Wardale 
as the draper, Henry Huxtable. He was very 
good. Mr. Hugh Miller's production will be 
remembered. 

In this age of sloppy laxity the comedy of 
manners has very great importance in the 
training of actors and the season closed 
with three comedies of aristocratic manners, 
carried, be it said, beyond the point of need- 
ful exercises. 


“A Trip to Scarborough”’ 

Miss Judith Gick’s production of Sheridan’s 
A Trip to 
Vanbrugh's The Relapse—was very plea- 
santly presented but the acting was rather 
uneven. Peter Howard-Johnson seemed 
rather heavily built for Lord Foppington. He 
did not appear to be fully able to express 
his fundamentally correct sense of the 
character. Rather lacking in studied man- 
nerisms, he did not become his wig but 
suffered it to remain on his head like an 
object placed there because it had to be 
somewhere. Jean  Robinson’s Amanda 
inclined to be mousey. Michael Pemberton’s 
Sir Tunbelly Clumsy was actually gaunt and 
acted gaunt. Joan Ryan gave to Miss Hoy- 
den the right roguish roughness. Her nurse 
was made up so exceedingly aged that refer- 
ences to the chaplain and that sort of thing 
simply did not apply. Kay Patrick as Berin- 
thia carried her scenes off with requisite style 
and spirit and launched the curtain-lines with 
the proper air. There were some good 
servants. lan Trigger was commendably 
nimble as Lory. 


“A School for Scandal” 

Mr. Hugh Miller's production of Sheri- 
dan’s A School for Scandal opened on 3rd 
December and then ran for a week in 
Geneva before returning home to the Van- 
brugh. A very high level of student-acting 
was maintained in this performance. Freda 
Keet, as Lady Sneerwell, and John Thaw, 
as Snake, gave the play a good start. Despite 
the position of the Surfaces as central to the 
plot, the play is popularly thought of as the 
tale of the Teazles, and here were a parti- 
cularly well-played pair who each brought 
something new to the playing. Sir Peter, in 
David Battley’s hands, was life-like without 





Scarborough—a redressing of 


being testy, and Jennifer Patrick, as Lady 
Teazle, had high spirits without ill-temper. 
Their scenes together were enchanting. 
Susanne Fuller tended to make displeasure 
appear habitual in Maria. Leon Shepperd- 
son's Joseph seemed an athletic type but 
his manners and speeches were correctly 
suited to the character. Derek Fowlds well 
projected a happy, light-hearted Charles. 
Among the other parts, specially commend- 
able were the polished Sir Oliver of Michael 
Knowles and the coxcomical Sir Benjamin 
Backbite of Richard Wardale. 


‘“*Love for Love’’ 


Miss Ellen Pollock’s production of Love 
for Love, the last one in a season of great 
activity and achievement, had solid worth. 
The first performance seemed rather sober. 
Congreve needs aerating. Fundamentally, 
he is not artificial, harping on the importance 
of money and the attraction of sex. His 
theme and limited scope have a depressing 
tendency unless carried off with beautiful 
manners and exuberant spirit. The company 
seemed to be playing with enjoyment of the 
author's points but a suggestion of home- 
spun often arose. Judith Conrow gave an 
air of unenthusiastic correctitude to Angel- 
ica, but she and Joanna Drew as Mrs. Fore- 
sight and William Marlow as Sir Sampson 
Legend best fulfilled period requirements. 
It was all brisk, bright and lively and we 
were never uncomfortably aware of the 
great difficulty which Congreve presents to 
inexperienced players. 


PITLOC ii RY 
10th FESTIVAL (April 16-Oct. 1) 


Directed by Kenneth Ireland 
Centenary Revival of 
THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON (Jj. M. Barrie) 

2 World Premieres 2 Popular Revivals 
NAPOLEON IN LOVE THE PRIVATE SECRETARY 
(R. F. Delderfield) (Charles Hawtrey) 
BETWEEN THE TIDES PRIVATE Lives 
(Ben van Eysselsteijn) * (Noel Coward) 
KATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO 
(altered from Shakespeare’s “* Taming of the Shrew "’ 
by David Garrick) preceded by ** The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets "' by Bernard Shaw 
The Plays directed by James Roose Evans 
Décor by Joan Jefferson Farjeon 
Booking opens Feb Write for Brochure to 
Festival Theatre, Pitlochry, Perthshire 


“ Scotland’s Theatre in the Hills ”’ 








* Theatre World ”’ 
Gift Subscriptions for 
Your Friends 


See Back Cover 























Above: The opening scene. Slen- 
der accuses Bardolph, Nym and 
Pistol of picking his pocket. L to 
R: Sir Hugh Evans (Gerald James), 
Sir John Falstaff (Joss Ackland), 
Shallow (William McAllister), Page 
(George Baker), Bardolph (George 
Little), Slender (Stephen Moore), 
Pistol (Jeremy Kemp) and Nym 
(John Woodvine). 


Right: Doctor Caius (John Mof- 

fatt) suspects a plot. Mistress 

Quickly (Rosalind Atkinson), 

Rugby (Peter Ellis) and Simple 
(Peter Hodgson). 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor” 


@ Scenes from John Hale’s production of Shakespeare’s comedy, pre- 

sented at the Old Vic on 22nd December as the Christmas attraction. 
Costumes and décor are by Carl Toms and music by John Lambert. 
Douglas Seale’s production of Bernard Shaw’s “Saint Joan,” with Barbara 
Jefford, opens on 9th February. Leslie Hurry is the designer. From now 
until April “Saint Joan,” “Richard II,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
and “The Importance of Being Earnest” will remain in the repertoire. 
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Below: After his first unfortunate 

escapade in the buck basket, Fal- 

staff. led on by the mischievous 

wives, returns to Ford’s house, to 

escape a second time disguished as 
an old woman. 


Ford (Alec MacOwen), suspecting Falstaff of pursu- 

ing his wife, disguises himself and calls on Sir John 

to investigate. Below: Mistress Page (Moyra Fraser) 

meets Fenton (Dyson Lovell) in the street, and is won 

over by this young man who is in love with Anne 
Page, her daughter (Judi Dench, right). 

















Right: Ford, after discover- 
ing the truth about Falstaff 
and the tricks his wife 
(Maggie Smith, right) and 
Mistress Page have been 
playing on the gullible old 
knight, forgives the ladies 
and joins forces with them 
to carry out further plots 
against the unfortunate Sir 
John. Below: The Wives 
meet Sir John by arrange- 
ment in Windsor Forest and, 
below right: the happy end- 
ing for Fenton and Anne. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 
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As they are elected, by secret ballot, the Passion Players of Oberammergau have their names posted 
Seen above are some of the leading players, L 


to R: Max Schmidt (Leader 


of the Chorus), Anneliese Mayr (Magdalena), Irmgard Dengg (Maria), Anton Preisinger (Christus) 
and Werner Bierling (Johannes). 


Oberammergau Smashes Reeords 
MANY PROBLEMS TO BE FACED IN 1960 


EVER has there been such keen com- 

petition for seats to see the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play which, in accordance 
with a vow made for deliverance from the 
Plague in 1634, takes place every ten years. 
The last performances were in 1950. 

When, on 8th September 1959, the election 
of this year’s cast took place, excitement 
had reached fever pitch, and it was fairly 
obvious that the season would be a “sell- 
out.” Most of the applications for seats, 
curiously enough, came from English-speak- 
ing countries, and by far the largest percent- 
age of tickets has been allocated to British 
travel agents. England, in fact, was first off 
the mark, and what the Passion Play Com- 
mittee will do when locals wake up and find 
the best seats gone, no one can imagine. It 
is all very much of a headache, because the 
strain of sustaining parts which last the 
whole day long (the play starts at 8.0 a.m. 
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by Elisabethe Corathiel} 


and ends at 6.0 p.m. with a two-hour break 
for lunch) makes it quite impossible for the 
players to keep up daily performances. Four 
shows a week is the general rule at the height 
of the season, though an odd “overflow per- 
formance” is sometimes slipped in. 

There is every indication that the 1960 
season will be a memorable one from an 
artistic angle, because several of the players 
have been re-elected, either to parts they 
took in 1950, or to more mature réles. They 
therefore have a good deal of solid experi- 
ence behind them, and any nervousness they 
showed at the beginning, when they were 
raw young amateurs just back from the war, 
has by now worn off. The Exercise Plays 
performed in the small village rehearsal 
theatre have been kept up very seriously, all 
the established players taking part in them. 
Young blood, of course, tells in these 
exercise plays, too, and new discoveries, 








especially on the feminine side, are eagerly 
noted. 

This year's new Magdalen, Anneliese 
Mayr, and the Madonna, Irmgard Dengg, 
both got their first chances on the small 
Stage of the Rehearsal Theatre, and were 
pretty well-tipped before the elections 
started; both were known as serious young 
artists with a wide range of expression—it 
was merely a question of which would play 
what. Taste has changed in Oberammergau; 
the melodramatic Madonnas of the 18th 
century are definitely “out,” and a more 
controlled, but also more intense, appeal to 
the emotions of sophisticated audiences is 
called for. In one respect, however, the 
modern young actresses compulsorily follow 
their predecessors—they still have to pro- 
duce their own long hair, wigs being abso- 
lutely taboo in the Oberammergau Passion 
Play. 

The men-folk follow the Nazarene custom 
too, and grow their own beards. Of all the 
Apostles, St. John is the only one who is 
beardless. Werner Bierling, newly elected to 
the part, had already grown his beard in 
readiness for a minor réle and was taken by 
surprise, so the first thing he had to do was 
shave! 

Judas is the most effective acting part in 
the Play, and the years that have inter- 
vened since Hans Schwaighofer played the 
Right: Village experts keep a constant check on the 
stage which is exposed to the weather. Below: The 
leading players present themselves to the crowd after 


their election. Seen with them, right, is the producer, 
Georg Lang. 


role in the last production have greatly added 
to his all-round experience. In private life, 
Schwaighofer is head of the Technical 
School for woodcarving. His many-sided 
talents were at first rather overshadowed by 
his special love for music, and it was in the 
village orchestra that he first distinguished 
himself. Georg Lang, however, had his eye 
on the promising young man. After serving 


(Continued overleaf) 











Professional Directors’ Seminar 


SEMINAR for theatrical directors—the 

first to be held in England—covered a 
10-day period of fruitful discussion in 
London during January. The idea originated 
with Peter Carpenter, Administrator of the 
British Drama League, which organised it, 
helped by a grant from the Gulbenkian 
Foundation. Invited to lecture and to lead 
the discussions were Michel Saint-Denis, 
Inspector General of French Theatre, Jack 
Wittikka, Deputy Director of the Finnish 
National Theatre, and 13 other experts, 
including George Devine, Michael Mac- 
Owan, John Fernald and Norman Marshall. 
Twenty directors from Birmingham, Bristol, 
Bromley, Canterbury, Colchester, Coventry, 
Glasgow, Ipswich, Leatherhead, Lincoln, 
Manchester, Perth, St. Andrews, Sheffield, 
Sutton Coldfield and York, 11 from London 
and one French Canadian attended. The 
discussions touched on every field of the 
director's activity, and many problems facing 
the members of a largely unorganised and 
isolated profession were ventilated. 

At the summing-up, Sam Wanamaker 
called for further Seminars and meetings 
which would bring together directors and 
enable them to learn from each other's 
experience. Some of the points which came 
out as a result of the debates included the 
evident need to provide further training for 
after 


actors graduation—as with dancers 
and singers—and to raise the standard of 
verse-speaking throughout the _ British 


theatre, the training of young people who 
want to be directors, and the need for quali- 
fied directors themselves to improve their 
own acquaintance with their craft and with 
theatrical history in general. 

But, most important of all was the crying 
need for acquiring new audiences, which was 
voiced by nearly all the participants, many 
of whom did not disguise their sense of 
disappointment at the public's comparative 
indifference to their efforts. 

Arnold Wesker, speaking as a dramatist, 
openly stated that he appeared to be writing 
plays for a working-class audience which did 
not exist, and George Devine, despite the 
undeniable artistic advance made at the 
Royal Court Theatre, bewailed the reluctance 
of audiences to support his experiments on 
an adequate scale. The experiences of the 
French and the Finnish directors must have 
been revealing to some of the students at 
the Seminar, but though M. Saint-Denis and 
Mr. Wanamaker set great store by the 
aesthetic innovations of the  Brechtian 
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theatre, neither they nor anyone else did 
much more than brush the social problems 
involved. There will undoubtedly be further 
such directors’ conferences in the future 
when it would be most useful to invite 
theatre directors, from, say, Sweden or 
Eastern Europe, where the problems of win- 
ning fresh audiences is much nearer solution 
than in the west. oH 





Obera rgau hes Records (Contd) 
as producer since 1930, this dynamic seven- 
foot giant felt the need of an assistant, and 
it was on Hans Schwaighofer that his choice 
fell. At the end of the present season, when 
Georg Lang retires, the “Judas” will take 
over. Herr Schwaighofer is known to have 
very original ideas of his own, and these may 
result in several important changes. 

Tony Preisinger, the Innkeeper who has 
again been elected to the principal part, has 
been keeping himself fit for his strenuous 
performance by indulging in mountaineering 
and winter sports. He is now in his late 
forties, but looks much younger. He has 
put on a little weight since 1950, which is 
not unbecoming, and his handsome head 
looks even more like an old-master con- 
ception of the Christus. By assiduous prac- 
tise in the Exercise plays, notably in parts 
like “Priest Fatiga” and “The Wandering 
Stranger.” he has deepened the tone of his 
voice and made it more vibrant. It will be a 
virtually new “Christus” we shall see in 1960 

one fully capable of holding his own 
against such celebrated  portrayers 
“Christus Mayr” and “ Christus Lang.” 

After the cast election, the principal 
players stepped out on the balcony to show 
themselves to the crowd, along with the 
veteran producer, Georg Lang, and I must 


as 


say they looked a particularly handsome 
bunch, from the women down to Franz 
Zwink, who will make an_ exceptionally 


youthful Prologue. 

The theatre itself will be found to have 
undergone some slight alterations in prepara- 
tion for the 1960 season. Wider gangways, 
and easier exits, have been provided. Since 
the stage is an open-air one, completely at 
the mercy of the weather, deterioration has 
to te watched for. It is a good thing that 
all the amateur actors who take part in the 
Play are practical craftsmen in private life. 
Constant and careful inspection keeps the 
stage itself and the back-stage arrangements 
up to the mark, expert attention being always 
available wherever it is needed. * 





“Make 
Me 
am 
Offer”’ 


@ Scenes from the new musical 

by Wolf Mankowitz, the third 
Theatre Workshop Production 
to reach the West End. “Make 
Me an Offer,” which had its first 
performance at the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford East, transferred 
to the New on 16th December 
last, and has just won the Even- 
ing Standard Award for the best 
musical of the year. 

Lyrics and music are by Monty 
Norman and David MHeneker 
with musical arrangements by 
Gordon Franks. Joan Little- 
wood has directed with her usual 
excellence and the colourful and 
interesting décor is by Voytek. 


Pictures by 
Alec Murray 


The play is set in the world of 
dealers bounded by the Porto- 
bello Road, before the recent 
Wedgwood craze. Above right: 
Charlie (Daniel Massey), a young 
and rather unsuccessful dealer in 
Wedgwood, tries to interest a 
potential customer in his wares. 
His great ambition is to earn 
enough money to buy a lock-up 
shop in the Portobello Road but 
his innate honesty proves to be 
a handicap in this cut-throat 
business. Right: Redhead (Dilys 
Laye), a lady dealer of means, 
entices two American dealers, 
Sweeting (Victor Spinetti) and 
Mindel (Chuck Julian), into the 
Shop she has recently acquired; 
the one Charlie has had his eye 
on for some time. 

















Charlie’s pent-up anger 
and disappointment over 
Redhead’s purchase of 
the shop comes to the 
surface when that schem- 
ing young lady asks him 
to move his stall from 
the pitch in front of her 
door which was _his 
father’s before him. A 
quarrel ensues between 
Charlie and the other 
dealers. 


Left: Gwen (Sheila Han- 
cock), the daughter of 
Sparta, Charlie’s  land- 
lord, drops in on Charlie 
and his wife Sally (Diana 
Coupland) to admire the 
baby. Later, Redhead 
comes to Charlie with a 
proposition and he leaves 
with her to look at some 
Wedgwood panels. Sally 
is none to pleased and is 
upset when Charlie does 
not return home that 
night. 














es 


Above: The auction 
sale in the Wedgwood 
Room. Charlie, realis- 
ing that honesty does 
not always pay, does 
a deal with Redhead 
and helps her sell the 
the contents of the 
house which he 
knows to be hers. He 
also knows that the 
contents of the Wedg- 
wood Room are not 
genuine. In the pic- 
ture, extreme left, is 
Martin Miller as 
Wendl and, centre, 
Bernard Goldman as 
Moishe, a_ furniture 
dealer. 


Right: Charlie, lov- 
ingly handles the 
valuable Jasper vase 
which is part of his 
reward for bringing 
off the deal. Things 
are looking up, and 
Sally finds the cour- 
age to tell her hus- 
band that he is to be 
a father for the second 
time. A moment to- 
wards the end of the 
play. 








Echoes from Broadway 


FTER the crowded calendar of October 
and November, the pre-holiday weeks 
seemed almost a recess on Broadway as far 
as new productions were concerned. Among 
the comparatively few entries only one 
measured up to gain good critical response 
and likelihood of a run. This was The 
Andersonville Trial ty Saul Levitt, a José 
Ferrer production presented at the Henry 
Miller Theatre by William — Darrid, 
Eleanore Saidenberg and Daniel Hollywood. 
Off-Broadway continued fairly active with 
mixed results. one of the more interesting 
of the small-theatre plays being Dinny and 
the Witches by William Gibson, at the 
Cherry Lane in Greenwich Village. Mr. 
Gibson author of smash hit of the 
current Broadway The Miracle 
Worker, and also was responsible for the 
successful Two for the Seesaw. Dinny and 
the Witches represented a complete depar- 
ture from the realism and naturalism of his 
other two plays, entering the realm of 
fantasy and symbolism. 

The Andersonville Trial falls into what 
has become a classic category of courtroom 
dramas in which the entire action consists 
of testimony on the witness stand. It is 
well conceived, skilfully interpreted theatre 
of its kind, staged for full effectiveness by 
Mr. Ferrer. Based on United States Civil 
War history, the scene is a courtroom in 


IS a 


season, 
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Left Albert Dekker 
(back to camera), Her- 
bert Berghof and George 
C. Scott in a moment 
from ‘The Anderson- 
ville Trial’’ by Saul 
Levitt, which deals with 
the trial of Henry Wirz, 
a Southern prison camp 
commandant during the 
Civil War. 
(Picture by Friedman- 
Abeles) 


by 
Ranald Savery 


Washington, D.C., in the year 1865. 

On trial for his life before a military 
tribunal is one Henry Wirz, former com- 
mandant of a Southern prison camp where 
conditions were such as to make the descrip- 
tion “inhumane” seem a vast understatement. 
Northern prisoners died regularly by the 
hundreds, had no shelter, little clothing and 
scanty rations of food scarcely worthy of 
the name. 

In the structure of this sort of drama, all 
these circumstances are brought out through 
testimony of a parade of witnesses. The 
audience is removed from the actual events. 
and must depend for suspense upon the 
personalities and motivations of the charac- 
ters as the trial unfolds. The defence does 
not deny that the horrible conditions existed 
at Andersonville. It rests the basis of its 
case on the claim that Wirz had no choice 
He was acting under orders in management 
of the camp, without latitude of personal 
decision. The defence also attempts to 
impugn testimony of one or two witnesses 
who accuse the defendant of personal acts 
of brutality. 

In the behaviour of the Judge Advocate 
(who holds a position equivalent to that of a 
prosecuting attorney in civil trials) we come 
upon the crux of this particular drama. Not 
content to go through the motions of a 
fairly open-and-shut case, he is compelled 





to inject an issue of morality. Sceptical of 
some of the testimony of his own witnesses, 
and in the face of warnings from the presid- 
ing officers, he insists that the conscience of 
a man should prevail over the soldier’s auto- 
matic acceptance of orders. On that basis, if 
on no other, he declares that Wirz is guilty. 
(It will be recalled that a similar theme 
appeared in Billy Budd and Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial. 

Wirz is found guilty by the court, but we 
are not permitted to know whether the 
decision was made because the trial officers 
secretly agreed with the Judge Advocate or 
because they believed testimony of the wit- 
nesses. The Andersonville Trial was tautly 
enacted. Clashes between opposing counsel, 
controversial character of the defendant, 
psychological twistings and turnings of wit- 
nesses on the stand, all were carried out in a 
manner to enthral the playgoer’s attention. 
Herbert Berghof created an eloquent portrait 
of the miserable Wirz. Albert Dekker, as 
an impressive counsel for the defence, put 
genuine meaning and frank evaluation into 
the rdle. George C. Scott played the Judge 
Advocate with careful attention to conflicting 
impulses of the character. 

William Gibson wrote Dinny and _ the 
Witches in a style that cannot help but be 
compared with that of the current avant 
garde European playwrights. It could be 
called a modern fantasy or even a modern 
morality play. A young jazz trumpet player 
who is fond of running after falling stars, 
meets three witches who manage affairs of 
the world on protocol contained in a book 
full of meaningless cliches. By artifice and 
shrewd bargaining, Dinny supplants the trio 
for a temporary period. Being something of 
an idealist, he believes he can do a better 
job with the world than the cynical, tradi- 
tion-bound witches. 

He runs into difficulties. The people he 
tries to help are incapable of coping with the 
reality of dreams come true. The things 
Dinny himself has thought he wanted— 
money. beautiful women, the romantic love 
of a virtuous girl—fail to bring him happi- 
ness. At the end he discovers that the 


Bill Heyer as Dinny, a night- 

club trumpeter, and Bernard 

Reed, Avril Gentiles and Julie 

Bovasso as the three Witches 

who run the world, in a scene 

from William Gibson's play 
** Dinny and the Witches.” 


(Picture by Charles Caron) 


frailties of normal human existence are pre- 
ferable to the gift of omnipotence. 

The parable was played in lighthearted 
manner for the most part. There were zany 
comedy, satirical touches, skimming changes 
of mood and situation. Action was lively 
and unpredictable. It was unconventional 
theatre, occasionally irritating in cuteness, 
but excellently acted and directed, possessing 
a fresh, invigorating air. 

On Broadway, one of our better light 
comedy writers, George Axelrod, became 
hopelessly involved with an idea that became 
unworkable as the play progressed. It was 
Goodbye Charlie, in which a young man of 
questionable moral conduct is killed by an 
outraged husband, and returns to life as 
an attractive girl. For comedy emphasis, 
the author invested the female Charlie with 
complete recollection of his (her) existence 
and exploits as a man. 

Possibly the chief trouble with the play 
was that it tried to approach a fantastic idea 
in realistic terms. What might have been 
amusing as an exercise of imagination 
emerged as an off-colour joke repeated so 
many times that it lost point. Although the 
play was treated badly by the critics, it was 
continuing to run, perhaps at least partly 
due to the attraction of Lauren Bacall in 
the leading réle. Sydney Chaplin played 
opposite her. 

Another comedy, A Mighty Man Is He, 
also was deplored by the critics, and closed 
after a few performances. 





EGGY ASHCROFT was thought by 

many playgoers to have given the 
finest performance of last year, as Rebecca 
West in George Devine’s production of 
Rosmersholm at the Royal Court Theatre. 
She can be seen playing the same part at the 
Comedy, where this Ibsen play will be pre- 
sented until the end of March. After a few 
special performances in Oslo, Dame Peggy 
will snatch a short holiday before making 
her way to Stratford, where she is to appear 
in The Taming of the Shrew and The Win- 
ter's Tale. 

Since playing Hedda Gabler and Rebecca 
West. Dame Peggy never ceases to be sur- 
prised at the wide appeal Ibsen has for the 
modern playgoer. At one time he was con- 
sidered the dramatist for the few, but now 
his plays have comparatively long runs in 
London and television has featured A Doll's 
House, John Gabriel Borkman and The 
Lady from the Sea. 

At the time he wrote Rosmersholm, Ibsen 
was particularly interested in the works of 
the French psychologists, Charcot and Janet, 
who were Freud’s masters. “And so,” con- 
cludes Dame Peggy. “his plays are full of 
psychological turmoils.” No doubt the pre- 
sent day Man-in-the-Street is better able to 
appreciate the complexities of Ibsen’s charac- 


Whispers from 
the Wings “= = 


Peggy Ashcroft as Rebecca 
West with Eric Porter in a 
scene from ** Rosmershoim.” 


ters than his counterpart of the late 19th 
century. 

“The stories are so good,” observed Dame 
Peggy, while examining reasons for the wide 
appeal of Ibsen. ““Rosmersholm, for instance, 
is quite a good ‘whodunnit’ and the author's 
trick of unfolding the story backwards cer- 
tainly heightens the suspense. For others, 
the political background might be the chief 
fascination of the play. As with all Ibsen's 
work, it can be enjoyed on a number of 
different levels.” 

Dame Peggy would not name any other 
Ibsen réle which she hopes to play at some 
future date, though there are obviously 
several. No doubt we shall see her as Mrs. 
Alving—the part which Duse played on her 
last short visit to London, just before her 
death. Though Mrs. Alving is not an elderly 
woman, she can always be played by ageing 
actresses most effectively. So we can wait 
another twenty years and it will still not be 
too late to see Dame Peggy in the Ibsen réle 
which seems to have fascinated more 
actresses than any other. 

At Stratford we shall 


be seeing Dame 
Peggy as Katharina in The Taming of the 


Shrew, to the Petruchio of Peter O'Toole 
She confesses that The Shrew is not her 
favourite play, but she says it will be exciting 
to play farce after “a dose of Ibsen.” She is 
also exhilarated at the prospect of being one 
of the company which is to launch Peter 
Hall's first season at Stratford. Then she is 
to play Paulina in The Winter's Tale, a play 
in which she once played Perdita—at the 
Old Vic more than twenty years ago. 

She admired John Gielgud’s historic 1951 
production of the play, which broke all sorts 
of records by running for 212 performances. 
Many thought the casting perfect, especially 
the Paulina of Flora Robson. Did Dame 
Peggy's memories of that production disturb 
her and would they affect her interpretation 
of the part? “Not at all,’ she said emphati- 
cally. “It would never do, especially in 
Shakespeare, if one hesitated to play a part 
because it has been so well done by others 
We would make no progress at all. On the 
other hand, I can well imagine that it is more 
difficult for directors to follow a really 


(Continued on page facing) 





Theatre in New Zealand — a review oF 


1959 and THE OUTLOOK for 1960 - : - 


EW ZEALAND has been bulging at the 

proscenium with more theatre than it 
could digest during 1959, and more so 
throughout the latter six months. An over- 
indulgence in imported ballet, symphony 
orchestra, concert artists and Sabrina has left 
the Dominion exhausted and broke, and its 
own professional theatre anxious. 

With 17 imports of all shapes and sizes 
ranging from Sabrina to the Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, rounded off with both 
the Bolshoi and Royal Ballets and the 
Vienna Boys and Luton Girls Choirs: 
artists like Jan Peerce, Lili Krauss, Mary 
O'Hara, etc., were left wandering about the 
two islands like lost cultural causes. 

But what of drama? Top money spinner 
of the year was Ray Lawler’s Summer of 
the Seventeenth Doll, with the only other 
play import Roar Like a Dove with Googie 
Withers and John McCallum arriving much 
later in the year and endeavouring to muster 
audiences from a public with a bad case 
of cultural indigestion. 

New Zealand's first professional theatre, 
the New Zealand Players, carried on through 
the onslaught as usual, sending four major 
productions on tour, playing more than 30 
cities and towns throughout the Dominion. 
The four productions, which were all 
directed by Stafford Byrne, were The Tree 
by New Zealand author Stella Jones, The 
Importance of Being Earnest, The Long and 
the Short and the Tall, and J. M. Barrie's 
comedy What Every Woman Knows. The 
Barrie comedy was the last production of the 
Players season, building up from a slow 
beginning to excellent box office; it featured 
Brigid Lenihan and Barbara Leake. 

The Players’ 1960 season will start with 
Sir Donald Wolfit’s tour of New Zealand 
in which he will do scenes from Shakespeare. 
Mr. Roy Hope, from the Marlowe Theatre, 
Canterbury, England, takes over as the new 
Artistic Director, replacing Stafford Byrne 
who will return to England after a success- 
ful two years in the Dominion. 

The two smaller professional groups in 
New Zealand, the Southern Comedy Players 
and the C.A.S. (Community Arts Service) 
Theatre in Auckland have also been active 
to a lesser degree. The Southern Comedy 
Players staged Salad Days on a shoestring 
budget and got away with it. The C.A.S., the 
provincial professional theatre which plays 
mainly around the Auckland province, had 


by Rhett W. Hardy 


an onerous year under the directorship of 
Mr. Ronald Barker when he staged Synge’s 
Playboy of the Western World and Allen 
Curnow’s Moon Section. 

The New Zealand Opera Company 
scored a major triumph with Madame But- 
terfly and The Barber of Seville and now 
with two grants of £5,000 per year and a 
promise of more to come they should be 
well on their way to bigger things. Ballet at 
home is still under a cloud, but with Rowena 
Jackson back in the country, Poul Gnatt 
may be able to make some headway. 

Summing up: It is more than clear that if 
there is to be a National Theatre in New 
Zealand, the New Zealand Players, the 
United Ballet Company and the New Zea- 
land Opera Company must have more sup- 
port from the Government, which is making 
it all too clear that it is more worried about 
votes than about its own theatre. A tighter 
rein should also be placed on imported 
entertainment. As things are the country 
just can’t stand the current overdose. * 


Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 
brilliant production still vivid in the memory. 

How times have changed at Stratford, 
where so much care and imagination is 
lavished upon the plays, which are now 
meticulously rehearsed before they are seen 
by the public. As recently as the 1930's 
Dame Peggy reminds us that Komisarjevsky 
only had a week for the rehearsals of his 
controversial Shakespeare productions which 
shook the world and caused worshippers of 
tradition, such as Ben Greet, to tear their 
hair. It says something for the integrity of 
the British actor, when one realises just how 
much work those Stratford companies 
accomplished in so short a space of time. 

Discussing the great artistic satisfaction 
certain réles had given her, Dame Peggy 
singled out Rebecca West, Hedda Gabler. 
Cleopatra and Portia as far as the classics 
were concerned and the Good Woman of 
Setzuan and Evelyn Holt in Edward, My 
Son from her modern repertoire. 

The Good Woman appealed to her 
because the character lived in a world so 
entirely different from that of any other 
character she had ever played. Evelyn Holt 
offered a challenge. It was the first modern 
character part to come Dame Peggy's way 
and the first she had ever played which 
developed from youth to maturity. * 

















The Deutsches Theater in East Berlin which is being thoroughly renovated inside during the present 


season. 


(Photo by Ossia Trilling) 


The East Berlin Festival (2) 94... %iin, 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE THEATRE IN EASTERN GERMANY 


i geo article is being written under the 
influence of newspaper headlines which 
announce the recrudescence of fascist pro- 
paganda, in the form of swastika-daubing 
vandalism and the desecration of Jewish 
tombstones and synagogues, in the German 
Federal Republic, and a crop of anti- 
semitic phenomena of a similar nature in 
other parts of the world. Very little has 
been heard of such outrages in Eastern 
Germany but it seems inconceivable that 
the type of organisations in Western Ger- 
many which encourage such activities could 
exist in a state in which the theatre has so 
moving a spectacle to offer to its patrons 
as Helene Weigel’s performance of the 
Jewish Woman in Brecht’s Fear and Misery 
in the Third Reich, or the Volksbiihne pro- 
duction of The Dreyfus Affaire. It is also 
an interesting reflection in passing that the 
directors of the two theatres that lay claim 
to the title of Volksbiihne—Frits Wisten in 
the Eastern sector and Rudolf Noelte, direc- 
tor of the Theater am Kurfiirstendamm, in 
the Western—should be Jews. At all events 
the organisers of festivals in the East make 
no effort to cover up the hideous past and 
visitors to the Schiller celebrations in 
Weimar, in the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, in November last, found themselves con- 


ducted round the Memorial to the victims of 
fascism that has been raised outside the 
entrance to the Buchenwald concentration 
camp. As they left behind them the echoing 
words of the Marquis of Posa in Don 
Carlos which had been staged at the German 
National Theatre by the resident company 
in Weimar (“Grant us freedom of 
thought !*), they may well have remem- 
bered that it was in this city in 1784 that 
Schiller had given his historic address. en- 
titled “ The Theatre as a Moral Institution.” 

Ten days of festivities, with performances 
of most of the plays in the Schiller canon 
by the Weimar company and actors from 
Berlin's Deutsches Theater, included lec- 
tures by leading professors and visitors from 
both parts of Germany and from abroad. 
To the theatregoer in search of clues as to 
how the Marxist approach to Schiller was 
affecting performance, the talk by Professor 
Armin-Gerd Kuckhoff, of the Leipzig 
Academy of Dramatic Art, was the most 
illuminating. False pathos and rhetorical 
playing of the classics was attributed to 
faulty interpretation. Declamatory acting, 
in the teeth of all sense, is, of course, a weak- 
ness of German acting throughout Germany. 
The Wallenstein trilogy, directed by Karl 
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The East Berlin Festival (2) 


(continued) 





Above left: Horst Drinda, Kurt Konradi, and Dom de 
Beern in Theodor London's adaptation of Sholokhov's 
** Virgin Soil Upturned,”’ in a new German version by 
Joachim Knauth. (Photo by Hockneder.) Above 
Franz Kutschera and Ernst Kahler in a scene fr 
Hedda Zinner’s comedy “‘What Would Happen If. . 
(Photo by Karl Leher.) Left A scene from * The 
Winter Campaign” by Johannes R. Becker, staged at 
the Berliner Ensemble (Photo by Percy Paukschta), 
and below, Marja Ulbrichec and Jurij Kostorz in 
“Maria Jankowa”™ (‘* Mutter Jantsch”) by Jarij 
Brezan. (Photo by Wilfried Rabovsky.) 








European Festivals in 1960 


N 1960 it will be possible to visit the 

greater part of Europe's festivals by the 
Air France Caravelle jet-airliner, which now 
provides a direct service to Paris (Fare: 
£16 6s. Od. tourist return; the current winter 
connection is ideal for theatregoing since 
the buses leave Cromwell Road at 4.25 p.m. 
and arrive at Les Invalides at 8.30 p.m.), 
and to Nice (Fare: £41 12s. Od.); and from 
Paris to Milan, Rome, Athens, Zurich, 
Berlin, Munich and Vienna. There are also 
frequent Viscount services to Bordeaux, 
Strasbourg, Nice and Marseilles (for Aix). 
Full programmes of the Paris Festival will 
appear in our March issue. 


FRANCE 


Aix-en-Provence. 12th Festival (9th-3lst 
July) features the revival after many decades 
of oblivion of Gounod’s Le Médécin Malgré 
Lui to Moliére’s libretto, produced by Jean 
Meyer, and Poulenc’s La Voix Humaine, 
with text and décor by Jean Cocteau (on 
16th, 24th and 29th); Vivaldi’s La Senna 
Festeggiante and Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, 
to be conducted by Silvestri (23rd and 28th); 
and Don Giovanni (9th, 17th, 21st and 27th) 
Figaro (13th, 19th, 25th and 30th). 

Avignon. 14th Festival of plays by T.N.P. 
directed by Jean Vilar from 14th July. (The 
“Mistral” French Railways express covers 
the 464 miles from Paris in 64 hours.) 
Besancon. 13th Festival, from 
September. 

Bordeaux. iith Festival (20th May-Sth June) 
features a new opera (Les Amants Captifs by 
Pierre Capdevielle, 20th and 22nd) and a new 
production by the T.N.P. (2nd-4th). 
Lyon-Charbonnieres. Music and 
Festival from 15th June-4th July. 
Menton. Ilith Festival from Ist August. 
Monte Carlo. The annual opera season in 
March-April was intended to feature the 
prize-winning opera entry to the Prince 
Rainier II] Musical Compostion competition, 
but since the final date for this has been 
postponed till Ist February, this will now be 
performed either during the Festival in the 
Prince’s Palace (in August) or in the ensuing 
year. 

Orange. “Chorégies” in the Roman Theatre 
from 29th July-Ist August. 
Strasbourg. 28th Festival 
June. 

Savoy. Festivals will be held throughout 
Savoy to celebrate the centenary of her 
accession to France. 

GERMANY 


Bayreuth. 23rd July-27th August, features a 
new production of The Ring by Wolfgang 
Wagener. 

Berlin-East. 4th Festival in October. 
Berlin-West. 10th Festival from 
September-4th October. 


Ist-11th 


from 9th-23rd 


18th 


Drama ° 


Munich. Opens on 7th August with a new 
Meistersingers, ends 9th September. 
Wiesbaden. From Ist-19th May with a new 
Figaro and Cosi Fan Tutte. 


AUSTRIA 


Bregenz. From 22nd July-8th August. 
features Frank Zwillinger’s The Tree of 
Knowledge, The Barber of Bagdad, and, at 
the lakeside theatre, Wienerblut. 

Salzburg. The new Festival Theatre inaugu- 
rates the 1960 programmes on 26th July with 
Professor Rudolf Hartmann’s new Rosen- 
kavalier, conducted by von Karajan, and the 
world premiére (stage version) of Frank 
Martin’s Le Mystére, producer: Margherita 
Wallman, décor: Helmut Jiirgens, conduc- 
tor: Ansermet. The new director of plays, 
Professor Ernst Haeusserman takes over in 
1961. The 1960 novelty is O'Neill's Hughie, 
produced by O. F. Schuh. 

Vienna. The 10th Festival (28th May-26th 
June) features the works of Mahler (centen- 
ary programmes) and St. Joan at the Stake, 
a joint Josefstadt-Opera production. 


ITALY 


Florence. 23rd “Maggio Musicale” from 
8th May-30th June features world nremiére 
of Una Notte in Paradiso (V. Bucchi), H 
Maniello (L. Chailly), and La Notte del 
Nevrastenico (N. Rotta), and Cherubini's 
Eloisa. 

Perugia. 15th Sacred Music Festival (18th 
September-2nd October) includes religious 
plays and biblical ballets. 

Spoleto. 3rd Festival of the Two Worlds 
(June/July) features world premiére of a new 
Menotti opera; The Tales of Hoffman (ori- 
ginal version) and Henze’s Prince of Hom- 
burg. 

Syracuse. Festival of Ancient Drama (June) 
features Gassman’s Oresteia with décor by 
Teo Otto. 

Venice. First International University 
Theatre Festival (24th February-Ist March) 
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*x CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications — The Secretary, 
Wellesley Road, London W.4. 

Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 




















New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 
FORTUNE 
‘Look Who's Here” 


HE new revue at the Fortune, written 

almost entirely by Ted Dicks, is not 
outstandingly witty and certainly not sophis- 
ticated, but it is bright, gay and youthful 
and therein lies its charm. And charming it 
undoubtedly is. 

The show is devised and directed by 
Charles Ross, who it will be remembered 
wrote and directed the musical Harmony 
Close, seen at the Lyric, Hammersmith, in 
1957. The musical arrangements are by 
Neville McGrah and Ted Dicks with chore- 
ography by Bob Stevenson and settings by 
Michael Young. 

The company of four girls and three boys 
are all young and talented But three stand 
out and deserve special mention. They are 
Anna Quayle, a tall and statuesque redhead 
with a pleasant voice and a deceptively 
languid air; the inscrutable Tony Tanner 
(last seen in One to Another) and Barabara 
Young (remembered from For Amusement 


The Pol Roger Award 


Mr. i 5 Batchelor is seen, right, presenting a 
and citation to Paul Rogers on 
behalf “hy A. Pol Roger Club (the similari*. of name 
is a coincidence!). This is a small club mectim, three 
or four times a year to make a series of awards of a 
magnum of champagne to persons contributing to the 
enjoyment of life. In this case the award, it was 
hoped, would speed the recovery of Mr. Rogers after 
cracking a rib in a stage fight in ‘‘ One More River.” 





‘*Flower Drum Song”’ 


Kevin Scott, the thirty year old American actor, 
who has been chosen to play Wang Ta, a leading part 
im the Rod stein musical which opens at 
the Palace on 24th March. He will be remembered 
as Marius, the juvenile lead in ** Fanny,” which role 
he played both on Broadway and at Drury Lane. 
Others in the cast of “ Flower Drum Song” are 
Sonya Hana, George Pastell and Ida Shepley. 


Only), who have a more eccentric approach 
and carried off the bulk of the laughs in 
spite of some unpromising material. Tony 
Tanner also contributed one of the show’s 
best numbers in “ The Customer’s Always 
Right.” 

Charlotte Mitchell provided two pleasant 
items in “ Father’s Tired” and “ Weekend,” 
and also of interest was material supplied 
by Julian Slade, Richard Waring, David 
Edward and John O’Hare. L.M. 





New Play at Oxford Playhouse 
**A Passage to India”’ 

ANUARY 19th saw the first performance 
J of Miss Santha Rama Rau’s dramatisa- 
of Mr. E. M. Forster’s famous 
novel, which reflects the Indian scene of 
fifty years ago and interprets it with dis- 
comfortable truth. That it now dates Mr. 
Forster has been the first to remark, in a 
concisely penetrating programme note, but 
some dates have a lingering significance and 
this applies to A Passage to India. The 
drama in the novel centres upon the figure 
of Dr. Aziz and Miss Rau introduces him 
in the first Act, in the house of Mr. Field- 
ing, who entertains on the same occasion 
those really rather queer visiting ladies, Miss 
Quested and Mrs. Moore, who so strangely 
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“& Passage to India” (Contd.) 
affected his future. The ill-fated picnic at 
the Marabar Caves follows. Mr. Michael 
Richardson’s scenery for this scene was 
impressive. Scenes at the English Club and 
the Magistrate’s Court complete the play. 

As is usual in plays based on novels, the 
chief excellence was the character studies. 
Here, Mr. Frank Hauser’s cast were happily 
chosen and direction was sure, so far as 
the principals were concerned. Dr. Aziz 
was brought splendidly to life by Mr. Zia 
Mohyeddin. The effervescent charm, the 
innocent unreliability were easier to take at 
his hands than from the printed page. Mr. 
Norman Wooland gave a reliable Fielding. 
Miss Enid Lorimer showed Mrs. Moore, 
before and after her cave experience. She 
shed no light on the mystery but she made 
it readily acceptable. A still greater and 
more useful feat was achieved by Miss 
Dilys Hamlett, who, as Miss Adela 
Quested, was the word made flesh. 

The two women are not what would be 
called normal. Since they were first con- 


ceived as fictional characters, the reading 
world has been overwhelmed by psychiatry, 
so that now. inevitably, they assume the 
appearance of two “cases,” two slightly 
unbalanced women consciously taking life 
and human relations more seriously than 
do the compact gang of thoughtless routin- 


eers with whom they are temporarily 
anchored. They will treat Indians on terms 
of equality. That would not do. And 
in Mr. Forster's fair and skilful account 
we could see why. Never the twain and so 
on. Miss Quested’s precarious balance is 
suddenly lost in the blackness of the cave 
and Dr. Aziz, the instigator of the expedi- 
tion, is accused of molesting her. He is 
being tried in the presence of a very pre- 
judiced English community when Miss 
Quested “ comes to” sufficiently to clear him 
of guilt. The English and Indians alike 
retire from her in disgust. 

Some of the supporting réles were com- 
mendably filled. Professor Godbole, a rare 
type, was convincingly portrayed by Mr. 
Wolfe Morris. Mr. Jeremy Burnham as 
Ronny Heaslop and Mr. Brian Hawkesley 
as McBryde seemed what the story required. 
Mr. Rashid Karapiet, Mr. Michael Poole 
and Mr. Christopher Hancock gave valuable 
service in the Court scene. Already, ten 
good performances, but that is only half 
the speaking cast and it is not to be expected 
that the other half could be of equal quality 
in a stage presentation. H.G.M. 
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The East Berlin Festival (2) (Contd. 
Paryla, and /ntrigue and Love, directed by 
Wolfgang Langhoff, seem to have paid the 
greatest attention to this theory, for they 
significantly lacked—just like Fritz Kort- 
ner’s The Robbers in West Berlin’s Schiller 
Theater—the deplorable features of what | 
call “ Schreitheater.”. Whether this has any- 
thing to do with Marxist interpretation | 
am unable to judge, and I prefer to attri- 
bute it to the intelligence of the director and 
the discipline of the players. 

The Deutsches Theater is, virtually, the 
National Theatre of East Berlin. Built in 
1893 on the site of an earlier playhouse 
dating from 1848, it opened with Schiller’s 
Intrigue and Love, and became famous as 
the theatre of Otto Brahm, champion of 
realism and discoverer of Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann and Ibsen, and later of Max Rein- 
hardt, who was to be hounded out of Ger- 
many and then Austria by the Nazis. After 
the war, amid untold privations and during 
a period of curfew, it reopened its doors (on 
7th September 1945) with Lessing’s poetic 
plea for human and religious tolerance, 
Nathan the Wise, with Paul Wegener and 
Eduard von Winterstein in the leading rdéles; 
the director was Fritz Wisten. A fortnight 
later audiences were being offered a play 
about the Nuremberg trials, entitled Judg- 
ment Day, by the Hungarian communist 
playwright Julius Hay—who has teen lan- 
guishing in a Budapest goal since 1956. 
Before the partition of Berlin, Gustav 
Griindgens (now director in Hamburg) was 
responsible for the theatre’s policy, and he 
directed Captain Brassbound’s Conversion at 
the neighbouring “ Little Theatre * (“Kam- 
merspiele ”) of the Deutsches when it was 
rebuilt a month later. Under his régime 
followed an outstanding Hamlet (with Horst 
Caspar), Uncle Vanya, and Stormy Old Age 
(the play which the Moscow Art Theatre 
brought to England in 1958). 

The present director is the 59-year-old 
Wolfgang Langhoff, a Berliner by birth, who 
became an actor after being “ demobbed ” 
from the German Navy in 1919. He was 
arrested on the night of the Reichstag Fire 
and spent 13 months in a concentration 
camp but managed to get away to Switzer- 
land, where he became a leading actor at 
the Schauspielhaus (he was in the first pro- 
duction of Brecht’s Mother Courage there) 
and wrote his famous ballad of Die Moor- 
soldaten. After the war he had a spell as 
director of the Diisseldorf theatre, under the 
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“Treasure Island” 


@ Scenes from the dramatized version of the 

story by Robert Louis Stevenson which was 
the Christmas attraction at the Mermaid 
Theatre. The play is directed by Peter Coe 


with setting by Sean Kenny and fights arranged 

by Patrick Crean. “Treasure Island” closes on 

20th February and w.ll be followed on the 25th 

by Shakespeare’s “Henry V”—in_ battledress, 
directed by Julius Gellner. 


Me 


Above: Jim Hawkins meets Ben Gunn (John 

Ruddock), a wild old sailor on the island. 

Right: Israel Hands (Douglas Blackwell) and 

O’Brien (Patrick Crean), two of the crew, are 

left aboard the Hispaniola to keep watch. They 
get drunk and a fierce fight ensues. 
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Above left: Captain Smollett (John 

Boxer), Jim Hawkins (John Hall), Dr. 

Livesey (David Dodimead), Squire Tre- 

lawney (Michael Shepley) plan their 

campaign aboard ship. Above: Bernard 

Miles as Long John Silver, with Captain 
Flint. 











Where to Dine 
before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONYS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”* 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 


Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
Props. Bruno & Gino 


26 East 63rd Street. 











Da storia 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

7—11.30 p.m 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 





GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





LEY ON’S 5 


Chop Suey Restaurant a 
Established 1926 

91 WARDOUR ST., W.1. fj 

GERrard 5875 rr 





Fully Licensed OpenDeily 
(ine. Sundays) 12 to 11 p.m. 











Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 


large and varied menu 
Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.% 
WEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 











“As 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 











LE P’TIT MONTMARTRE 
Marylebone Lane, Wigmore Street, W.1. Tel: WEL 2992 


You MUST visit this Gay Intimate little Auberge Jeannot & his Guitar Nightly 
FRENCH COOKING AT ITS BEST! TRY M. VINCENT’S FLAMBEES 
Lunch des Gastronomes 15/6 Dinner from 6.30 Licensed to Midnight 
OPEN SUNDAY EVENINGS 
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East Berlin Festival (2) (Contd.) 
British, but in 1946 he returned to Berlin 
and applied himself to the task of rebuild- 
ing the ruins of the German theatre. His first 
production. in March 1947, at the Deutsches, 
of an anti-fascist first play by Hansjorg 
Schmitthenner (A Man like Ourselves) was 
a milestone, but the catholicity of his taste 
is seen in his earlier production of the Coffee- 
Cowen Family Portrait, with Teo Otto’s 
décor and the memorable Kathe Dorsch as 
Mary. His third important production was 
not surprisingly, considering the political 
rejuvenation which he felt his country- 
men had to undergo—Fear and Misery in 
the Third Reich, for which Boris Blacher 
wrote the music. Until the Schiffbauer- 
damm Theater was rebuilt and the Berliner 
Ensemble was able to return to it in 1954, 
the Deutsches housed all the productions of 
the sister company. Here Mother Courage 
was revived by Erich Engel in 1949. The 
playbills for the succeeding years read like 
the ideal National Theatre repertory, and 
range from Goethe to Shakespeare, and 
from Ewan MacColl (The Crooked Trade) to 
Albert Maltz’s anti-McCarthyist Merry Go 
Round. 

Several plays by German authors, from the 
theatre’s own Dramaturg (or Literary Direc- 
tor) Dr. Heinrich Kipphardt (who has this 
year gone on a sabbatical year to Diisseldorf) 
to Peter Hacks, have been staged at the 
Deutsches. Hacks, whose plays I have un- 
fortunately always managed to miss, is con- 
sidered by German critics, both East and 
West. to be the most considerable drama- 
tist today inside Germany, second only to 
the two Swiss, Frisch and Diirrenmatt. 

Of the numerous plays performed by the 
Deutsches by Russian writers (The Philis- 
tines was given rave notices when it toured 
Western Germany at the end of 1959) IT was 
able to see two during the 1959 Arts 
Festival. Storm, by Vladimir Bill-Belotser- 
kovsky, and Virgin Soil Upturned, by 
Sholokhov. Storm was written in 1924, and 
depicts the struggle of the nascent Soviet 
state against anti-revolutionary tendencies 
within Russia and threats from without. An 
epic drama with a majestic sweep—for which 
the use of a revolve seems indispensable 
it reflects in some measure the problems of 
the East Germans themselves in the present 
day. The scenic elements (designed by 
Heinrich Kilger) are part-realistic and part- 
suggestive and the representation of the 
manifold Russian types by the German 
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Dine amidst exquisite décor 
Tsai Chin of “ The 


Now opened by 
World of Suzie Wong.” 


The Lantern House 
Chinese Restaurant 
4 Thackeray Street, W.8 
The famous Chinese Festival dish Pinlow 
cooked in front of you on a charcoal grill. 


Under the direction of Mr. A. Cheng Looi 


RESERVATIONS —WEStern 4981 











FOR YOU! ALL EGGS 
DIRECT FROM DEVON & CORNWALL 


For the best Egg Dishes in Town visit: 


‘sTHE EGG & 37 
23 HAYMARKET SWI 
(Opposite Cariton Cinema) 
—AND OF COURSE STEAKS and OTHER 
COOD THINCS 





GALE’S RESTAURANT 
13 Percy Street, W.1. 
Under the persona! direction of 
Tommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 
Reservations Office 
MUSeum 4804 LANgham 3988 


Speciality THEATRE DINNERS 6.30 p.m 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m Fully Licensed 

















FOR SERVICE AND REAL ITALIAN CUISINE 


Theatregoers! We are at your service 6 p.m 
prompt 
C.C.F. Finders and American Dinner Clubs 


La Drimavera (Restaurant 


19 FRITH STREET LONDON. W.1. 
12 noon - 3 p.m Telephone: Private Dinners 
6p.m.-12p.m Gerrard 6688 and Receptions 
Open Sundays 6 p.m. - 10.30 p.m. 


THE BEST CURRY IN EUROPE! 
<iaeigend Al World Famous Indian Restaurant 


€ he Firdoshi 


22 CRANBOURN STREET, Ww. c 2 
next to Leicester Square Tub i 
Weekdays open till midnm 

Suns. G Ho's. closed 


Cov. 0509 
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First night... 


- + out for some time? 

Make it a pleasantly memorable occasion 
by Dining and Wining at the BALKAN GRILL 
Choose between our Charcoal Grill 
and spit specialities 
or traditional Balkan fare. 

And listen to the Gypsy Music of Henry 
Zeisel, maestro of the violin. 
Reasonable prices and easy parking 


KweKhe Kare Kew KK KKK 


BALKAN GRILL 


kweweKeae Keke KK KKK Kk 


Fully Licensed until Midnight 
(Sundays until 10 p.m.) 


20a BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(66/68 George St.) 
_WELbeck 3S 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 
After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin Douc.as, 
Author of **Well Let's Eat’ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE D’'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 











LONDON’S LUXURIOUS 
CHINESE RESTAURANTS 

| SOUTH CHINA RESTAURANTS 
40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. GER. 1056 
and 


144 King’s nent. Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 
Open 12-11 30 p.m. Suns.12.30- 11 p.m. 





Pizza NAPOLITANA & Continental Cuisine 
BRUSA'S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 


50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913. Noon - midnight. Fully Licensed 
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East Berlin Festival (2) (Contd.) 

actors is subtly effective. Ernst Busch (who 
has several songs by Mayakovski and Becher 
to sing) gives a telling performance as the 
Party Secretary with a will of iron and a 


heart of gold. For the Sholokhov epic 
drama—-which deals with the enforced col- 
lectivisation of the kulaks in the ‘thirties 


and human tragedies that followed on un- 
wise fanaticism and sabotage—Langhoff 
improved on the original Russian version, 
by sticking far closer to the novel. Kilger’s 
monumental settings, alternating with realis- 
tic side-pieces that were set and struck in 
full view of the audience, provided a colour- 
ful. background for the dramatic clash of 
idealisms. The hero of the evening was the 
cast, that is, the Russian masses, but I would 
single out three names for mention: Horst 
Drinda as the enthusiastic worker sent to the 
countryside to establish socialism by cour- 
age and example, Gerhard Bienert as the 
wavering kulak, and Amy Frank (whom one 
well remembers from the wartime stage ‘n 
London) as a loud-mouthed peasant woman. 

At the Volksbiihne Hedda Zinner’s What 
would happen if . ?, a country comedy 
with a serious theme (... . if the landlords 
returned, is the supposed ending to the title), 
which has gone the rounds of several 
provincial theatres with some success, failed 
to make the splash expected of it in Berlin. 
At the Maxim Gorki, where Ewan MacColl’s 
Operation Olive-Branch, in Joan Little- 
wood'’s production, still holds the boards, 
after nearly two years, the new production 
was Valentin Katayev’s Time, Forward! a 
sentimental comedy about increasing norms 
on a_ building-site and the educational 
improvement of the Russian workers, dir- 
ected by Horst Sch6Onemann and acted by 
the company with such verve and high 
spirits that the underlying banalities were 
most skilfully concealed. Here I saw a well- 
conceived though somewhat inadequate per- 
formance of an anti-fascist play by a Serb. 
Jurij Brezan, called Mother Jantsch, acted 
in Wendish by a company from the Serbian 
People’s Theatre from Bautzen. the only 
visiting provincial company of several I had 
time to see this year. And to cap it all, 
there was the laughter-provoking literary 
revue at the “ Thistle” Cabaret, Lach Matt 
(a ttle I shall not attempt to translate), which 
succeeded, in its political acuity, in provoking 
as much serious reflection as laughter 
mostly at the expense of the recrudescence 
of fascism in Western Germany. 
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Tribute to Chekhov 
by 
Harold Matthews 


Robert Eddison, Edith Evans and 

Mary Martlew in the 1948 Old Vic 

production of ** The Cherry Orch- 
ard’ at the New Theatre, 


OME ten years ago, a certain Mr. H. had 
a win on the Derby. He had never 
betted before and he was elated. He said 
to his wife, “Let's go to the theatre,” for 
such unusual good fortune called for an 
unusual celebration. They looked down the 
theatre list in the newspaper and they chose 
The Three Sisters because Mrs. H. thought 
it was based on a story by Miss Dorothy 
Whipple. Three stalls were booked because 
they were taking Mr. H.’s mother, and in due 
course these three nice people settled them- 
selves for an evening of cosy enjoyment. By 
the first interval, Mrs. H. began to think she 
had made a mistake and wondered if they 
had better go, but Mr. H. said they would 
wait because a quiet opening sometimes 
warmed up. When the second interval came 
without anything happening such as Mr. H. 
expected in a play, he remarked that he had 
always led a good life and why should this 
happen to him. By the third interval, they 
decided that they might as well see the end 
but without hope of the cosy enjoyment they 
came for. As expectation declined and gave 
place to disappointment, the sober breasts of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. and Mr. H.'s mother were 
troubled with weak flickering disturbances 
corresponding in some polite degree to what 
Wilde called the rage of Caliban finding 
his face in a glass, but it was not so simple 
as that because, partly owing to outlandish 
nomenclature, these dear Calibans did not 
recognise the face. Chekhov had given them 
nothing that they expected; no climax, no 
punch, no point, no plot, no surprise, no 
conflict, no drama, no action, no good lines, 
no sparkle. Without all that, what is it that 
now makes Chekhov seem the supreme 
dramatist in our time? 

He does not argue and he does not tell a 
story. He presents a picture in depth. His 
greatest gift which people ignorant of the 
Russian language can enjoy is that of pre- 
senting characters so that we say, “Yes. That 
is true. People are like that.” Those who 


know Russian credit him with a second gift. 
that of turning a phrase so that the sound of 
it lingers in the memory. These two gifts 
were our own beloved Shakespeare’s but they 
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are not often found together. 
translations, the first gift is sufficient, now 
that Chekhov is known, to make him beloved 
above Shaw, above Ibsen, above all that the 


In English 


English theatre knows in this century. His 
five plays, full of sad, self-centred people, 
so hopeless to us but not quite hopeless to 
themselves, have poignant beauty. As Poe 
declared, the tone of Beauty's highest mani- 
festations is one of sadness. Chekhov had an 
unhappy childhood and all his life he was 
active in what is now called social service. 
He was an inveterate note-taker. All suffering 
and bitter experience and painful observa- 
tion he refined by reflection and transfused 
by art to the luxury of sadness. His notes 


were always about people, commonplace, 
obscure people. By putting them into frag- 
mentary stories and plays, he gave the 


gratifying illusions of permanence to what 
was transitory, of significance to what was 
meaningless, and the heart overflows with 
gratitude for this. 

Mr. William Gerhardi, whose brief study 
of Chekhov is said to te a standard work in 
Russia, says that his eminence is due to his 
possession of ordinary human gifts in perfect 
proportion developed to an extraordinarily 
rare degree. 

Anton Chekhov was born of peasant stock 
at Taganrog, on the sea of Azov, on 17th 
January 1860. His father was an unsuccess- 
ful grocer, strict in orthodox piety and in 
family discipline. When other boys were at 
play, Anton had to mind the shop. Deliver- 
ance canie when he was sixteen. The grocery 
business failed and all the family, except 


Tribute to Chekhey (Contd) 

Anton, moved to Moscow. Anton remained 
at Taganrog to finish his schooling, and to 
pay for it by giving lessons in turn. In 1879, 
he, too, went to Moscow, to the University, 
choosing the Faculty of Medicine, he never 
remembered why. In his first year he began 
chasing two hares as he called it, In 
addition to medical studies he began to pub- 
lish stories in weekly journals and comic 
papers, at jd. per line. His family needed 
the money. It was not difficult. He said 
afterwards of those days, “I wrote as a bird 
sings. I would just sit down and write, with- 
out thinking, how and of what.” 

In 1884, he received his medical diploma, 
published at his own expense his first collec- 
tion of stories (significantly entitled “The 
Fairy Tales of Melpomene”) and _ started 
writing for the theatre. His first dramatic 
sketch, On the Highroad was opposed by 
the Censor, but this was the only instance 
of trouble of that kind. That was in 1885 
and in the same year he noticed for the 
first time symptoms of the disease which 
carried him off at the early age of 44. He 
began to write with more conscious care 
after “Motley Stories.” his second book. 
published in 1886, brought him a letter of 
encouragement from a veteran of Russian 
letters, Grigorovich, and his third collection 
of stories, “In the Twilight,” won the Push- 
kin Prize of the Academy of Sciences. About 
the same time, 1887, a play of his was pro- 
duced for the first time. This was Ivanov, 
which had a noisily mixed reception in 
Moscow. He revised it and its production, 
two years later, in St. Petersburg brought 
him prominence and a steady income. 

Troubled with the idea that his work was 
not serious enough and warned by another 
discharge of blood from the lung that any 
serious undertaking must not be delayed, 
Chekhov, in 1890, never having taken a long 
journey before, started to cover about 10,000 
miles across Siberia to the Island of Sak- 
halin to study convict life, Sakhalin being, 
as he pointed out to a friend, the only place 
apart from Devil’s Island, where colonisa- 
tion by convicts could be studied. Although 
he came without official mandate, he was 
allowed to go wherever he wished in the 
settlement and speak to whomever he 
pleased, except political prisoners. He took 
a census of the prisoners and collected 
material for his book, “The Island of 
Sakhalin,” which he published on his return. 
Mis observation of prison life obliged him 
henceforth to regard as false much of 
Tolstoy's teaching about non-resistance to 
evil. 


Back in Moscow, Chekhov bought a farm 
in a neighbouring village and settled there 
with his father, mother, sister, aunt and 
younger brother, all of whom he supported 
out of his earnings as a writer. He also 
doctored the peasants free and borrowed 
money to build schools for them. 

The Seagull was written in 1894 and was 
first produced two years later in St. Peters- 
burg, where the repertory company at the 
Alexandrinsky Theatre applied to it their 
usual technique with disastrous result. The 
character of Trigorin in this play seems to 
speak Chekhov's own mind on the subject of 
the writer’s bondage. As is well known, the 
second production of the play made history, 
when, in 1898, it opened the Moscow Art 
Theatre, established by Nemirovich-Dan- 
chenko and Stanislavsky, and, with their 
methods of presentation, was a resounding 
success. Uncle Vanya, which soon followed, 
was an early play, The Wood-Demon, re- 
written. Chekhov now began to make long 
stays in the Crimea for his health and The 
Three Sisters was written at Yalta, where 
he settled in 1900. 

In May 1901, very quietly in a small 
Moscow church, Chekhov married Olga 
Knipper. a member of the Moscow Art 
Theatre company. After a honeymoon in 
a sanatorium, Chekhov returned to Yalta 
and Olga to Moscow. The success of the 
Moscow Art Theatre was wholly due to 
Chekhov's “new writing” and the directors 
were understandably anxious to obtain more 
plays from the same source. Stanislavsky 
and Nemirovich-Danchenko wanted a 
comedy and Olga’s frequent letters to her 
husband urged and besought him to work 
away. Chekhov was sinking towards death 
but in 1903 he made a start, writing the 
title, The Cherry Orchard, at the head of a 
piece of paper. About a week later he 
returned to the task and added about four 
lines a day, in great pain. By October, the 
play was finished and sent to Stanislavsky 
and N-D, who received it much as Mr. and 
Mrs. H. received The Three Sisters. It was 
not the goods they had ordered. The author 
went to see them in December but could 
not make them see his new work as he saw 
it. However, it was put on on 17th January 
1904, and the audience were very enthusias- 
tic, but Chekhov was far from pleased. “One 
thing I can say; Stanislavsky has ruined my 
play for me,” he said to Olga Knipper a few 
weeks later. 

In the May following he was terribly ill 
and went with his wife to Badenweiler, in 
the Black Forest, for treatment. There he 
died, at sunrise, on 2nd July. * 
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News from Stratford-upon-Avon, Edinburgh and Pitlochry 


ETER HALL, the new Director of the 

Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, will in his first season pre- 
sent six Shakespeare comedies, namely The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Merchant 
of Venice, Twelfth Night, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Troilus and Cressida and The 
Winter's Tale. These will be produced by a 
team of four young directors: Michael Lang- 
ham, John Barton, Peter Wood and Peter 
Hall himself (at 29 the youngest ever 
Director at Stratford). 

A company of 45 is headed by 18 players, 
more than half of whom are new to Strat- 
ford. Returning are: Peggy Ashcroft, 
Dorothy Tutin, Harry Andrews, Patrick 
Wymark, Derek Godfrey, Paul Hardwick, 
lan Holm and Donald Layne-Smith. The 
newcomers are: Denholm Elliott, Elizabeth 
Sellars, Max Adrian, Eric Porter, Peter 
O'Toole, Jack MacGowran, Patrick Allen, 
Frances Cuka, Dinsdale Landen and James 
Bree. Of these newcomers, Denholm Elliott, 
Elizabeth Sellars, Patrick Allen and James 
Bree will be playing Shakespeare for the 
first time. The season of 34 weeks will 
open on Sth April with The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, to be followed a week later 
by The Merchant of Venice. 

The 14th Edinburgh International Festival 
will be held from 21st August to 10th 
September, and it is announced in the pre- 
liminary brochure that the Royal Ballet will 
be giving a fortnight’s season at the Empire 
Theatre, during its sixth visit to the Festival. 
Glyndebourne Opera will return with five 
operas including the British premiére of La 
Voix Humaine by Poulenc, and among the 
plays to be presented will be the world 
premitre of The Wallace by Sydney Goodsir 
Smith, produced by Peter Potter on the 
apron stage of the Assembly Hall. 

James Roose Evans, the young London 
producer and founder of the new Hampstead 
Theatre Club, is the Director of Productions 
for this year’s Pitlochry Festival, and Joan 
Jefferson Farjeon will design the sets. The 
tenth annual festival opens on 16th April 
with a centenary revival of Barrie’s The 
Admirable Crichton which will be followed 
on Easter Monday by a revival of Private 
Lives by Noél Coward and on the 23rd by a 
revival of Hawtrey’s The Private Secretary. 
On 30th April, at a Gala Night, will be pre- 
sented the world premiére of Between the 
Tides by Ben van Eysselsteijn. The other 
two programmes, to be presented in May, 
are, on the 7th, a double bill of revivals of 


Katharine and Petruchio by David Garrick, 
from Shakespeare, preceded by Bernard 
Shaw's The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and 
on the 28th, the world premiére of R. F. 
Delderfield’s Napoleon in Love. 
Commenting recently on the Pitlochry 
Theatre’s financial position, Mr. Kenneth 
Ireland, the Festival Director and Secretary. 
gave the welcome news that the operating 
loss of £3,433 for the 1958 Season was likely 
to be superseded by a three-figure profit for 
1959, * 


European Festivals (ond. 

with entrants from Barcelona, Belgrade, 
Berlin, Brussels, Oslo and Venice; 23rd Con- 
temporary Music Festival 12th-26th Septem- 
ber); and 19th Drama Festival (June/July). 


SPAIN 
Granada. 
July. 
Santander. 
August. 


9th Festival from 24th June-4th 


9th Festival from 25th July-31st 


SWITZERLAND 


Lucerne. From 13th August-7th September. 
Zurich. The 1960 Festival (June-July) is 
devoted to arts and culture of France. 


OTHER FESTIVALS 


Athens. Festival of Ancient and Modern 
Greek Drama (ist August-15th September). 
Bergen. From 27th May-12th June with 
Royal Theatre, Copenhagen, in The Enter- 
tainer, National Theatre, Oslo, in Hedda 
Gabler and Bergen National Theatre in Jan 
Herwitz by H. W. Janssen. 

Budapest. Budapest Music Weeks 
September-6th October) featuring 
anniversary of Francois Erkel’s birth. 
Copenhagen. Festival of Music and Ballet 
from 17th-3lst May. Royal Silver Gala 
Ballet performance on 24th May. 

Dubrovnik. ith Festival (10th July-24th 
August) features The Miser and Hecuba by 
Drzic, Aretaeus by Krleza, Hamlet, Phédre, 
and the Ljubljana Opera. 

Helsinki. 10th Sibelius Festival (7th-18th 
June) includes a new opera production. 
Holland Festival. From 15th June-15th July 
features a new opera by Badings. 

Prague. Sth “Prague Spring” from 12th 
May-3rd June. 

Stockholm. 7th Festival (29th May-12th 
June) includes Orfeo ed Euridice and Iphi- 
génie en Tauride at the Drottningholm Court 
Theatre. 

Full details of member-festivals can be 
obtained from European Association of 
Music Festivals, 122 rue de Lausanne, 
Geneva, Switzerland. * 
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Theatre on Record 


‘A YEAR or so ago, the first long-playing 

disc of Sigmund Romberg’s perennial 
success, The Desert Song, was issued, with a 
cast headed by Nelson Eddy and Doretta 
Morrow (Philips BBL 7212). Since then, two 
other versions have arrived; another Ameri- 
can one in which “The Red Shadow” and 
“Margot” are sung by Giorgio Tozzi and 
Kathy Barr (RCA RD-27131) and a British 
recording, with Edmund Hockridge and June 
Bronhill singing the rdles (H.M.V. CLP 
1274). 

The British disc is the least interesting of 
the three, because it consists merely of a 
collection of the best-known songs, plus a 
long orchestral overture and a set of reprise 
choruses at the end, whereas both the 
American recordings include the elaborately 
constructed production scenes. On the credit 
side, the British entry is the only one to 
include the two comedy numbers, “One 
Good Boy Gone Wrong” and “It,” although 
these are given to Bruce Forsyth to sing on 
his own, whereas they were written as duets. 

Of the American recordings, both of which 
have Lehman Engel as musical director, the 
Philips version is the better. There is little 
to choose between Nelson Eddy and Giorgio 
Tozzi, both of whom sing with the zest and 
charm expected of such a romantic hero as 
“The Red Shadow,” but Doretta Morrow 
easily triumphs over her rival *‘Margot.” 
Kathy Barr. The Philips chorus, too, is 
better than the RCA one, and—a most 
important point, this—-the Philips disc offers 
over ten minutes more playing time. 

Looking at the Drury Lane cast list, in the 
title pages of the vocal score, it is interesting 
to see that this 1927 production had a cast of 
112. It is hard to imagine a musical on such 
a scale being staged in 1960—and did you 
know that the original title of The Desert 
Song was My Fair Lady? 

Lehman Engel is also musical director of 
a new recording of another famous Drury 
Lane success of the “twenties, Rose Marie 
(RCA RD-27143). He came to London to 
make this disc, which features Julie 
Andrews, Giorgio Tozzi, Meier Tzelniker, 
Frances Day, Frederick Harvey and Tudor 
Evans, with the Michael Sammes Singers 
and the New Symphony Orchestra. 

Some sentimental soul at H.M.V. has 
disinterred “Vocal Gems from White Horse 
Inn,” recorded by the Light Opera Company 
in 1931 (7P 246). It is now sufficiently dated 
in style to be sometimes funny. 


by Roy Plomley 


A much more worthwhile re-issue is of 
Jennie Tourel’s songs from Offenbach’s Le 
Périchole. These delightful recordings are 
available on an E.P. disc called “The Art 
of Jennie Tourel.” (Philips ABE 10082.) 

As a souvenir of the late lamented 
Kookaburra, we have the title song, recorded 
by Maggie Fitzgibbon on Pye 7N 25047. 

I have saved the best disc of. the month 
until last. It is “Mitzi Gaynor Sings the 
Lyrics of Ira Gershwin.” (H.M.V. CLP 1319.) 
Miss Gaynor’s phrasing is a joy, and Russell 
Garcia’s arrangements are as good as they 
come. As for the songs they represent Ira 
Gershwin’s most polished work during thirty 
years of collaboration with his brother 
George, with Vernon Duke, Kurt Weill and 
Harold Arlen. If you have a taste for wist- 
ful, witty, sophisticated and civilised show 
songs, this disc is highly commended to 
you. * 
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A few Scholarships are offered to men for 
1960 
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ESIDENTIAL COURSE: 
Production with the Bristol Old Vic Theatre 
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Somerset Education Committee's beautiful College for 
Adult Education. Details from the—Warden. Dilling- 
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ESIDENT SEASONAL ENTERTAINER for Main 
Club-House and entertainment hall May-Sept. 
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ments and vocal numbers Apply—Golden Sands 
Caravan Park. Mablethorpe, Lincs. Tel: 3280. 
‘EVEN-DAY COURSES in Acting, Speech, Mime 
‘ Improvisation, Stage Movement. Make-up, etc. at 
The Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, Surrey. and 
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Amateur Premiére 


HE Stock Exchange Dramatic and Opera- 

tic Society are presenting the Amateur 
Premitre of the well-known and successful 
musical Grab Me A Gondola at the Scala 
Theatre. W.C.1, from 16th-20th February. 
This colourful and “ zippy ” show by James 
Gilbert and Julian More puts the emphasis 
on Youth, and the singing chorus and 
choreography have been built up specialls 
to meet the requirements of a large Ama- 
teur Society. 

The story it will be remembered centres 
around the Venice Film Festival and “ digs ™ 
at the stars and starlets, ballyhoo and what- 
have-vou associated with this much _ pub- 
licised annual event. 

The production is in the capable hands 
of Peter Hyne, choreography is by Andre 
Cordova, and the musical director is J. A, 
Fuggle. 

The lead, played in the original profes- 
sional production by Joan Heal, will be 
taken by Ann Kingston who was so success- 
ful as Annie in Harrow’s production of 
Annie Get Your Gun. Dudley Ely, who 
took the male lead in that production, is 
also in Gondola. John Barry takes the lead 
for S.E.D.0.S. and Mary Saunders, so 
delightful as Bianca in the Stock Exchange 
production of Kiss Me Kate, has a big part 
in this production. 

Toc H, The London Marriage Guidance 
Council, and the National Council for the 
Unmarried Mother are three Charities for 
which performances will be given. 

The Lady Mayoress of London, Mrs. 
Christopher Soames, Lord Ritchie (Chair- 
man of the London Stock Exchange) are 
some of the personalities who have promised 
to attend these Charity performances. In 
addition, a very well known impresario has 
promised to attend the performance on 
Friday 19th February. 

The Hon. General Secretary of the 
Society, Mr. Maurice Groves, the leading 
lady. Miss Ann Kingston, the Musical Dir- 
ector, Mr. J. A. Fuggle and another 
principal. Mr. B. Utton, all live in the 
Harrow district. 


\ TANTED-——Attractive girl Singers and Dancers for 
Country Club for regular or occasional engage- 

ment Also other Cabaret Acts considered Apply 

A. Wells. Furze Close, Worlebury. Weston-super- 

Mare. (Telephone: Weston-super-Mare $373.) 

\ TANTED TO BUY—Magic books and apparatus 
in good condition, lowest price.—‘* Murray's 

Magic Mart.”” 28a King St.. Blackpool 

_ INDIAN DANCER-—unemployed 
any interesting position. Would model 

magazine 

ero wigs, 


Box 620. 
and sizes. For sale only. Very 
Isaia, 


Seeks 
for art 


all purposes 
low prices 


Large variety theatrical 
31 Gerrard Street, London W.1. GER 4233. 








Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


plat’ a. 
9 
which gives full details of all 


London's Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





Gizi, you promised I might see you 
through The Tunnel of Love. So why 
spend so long removing your grease- 
paint ? Crowe’s Cremine will get it 
off in a moment. (It liquefies the 
paint, and leaves the skin ready for 
everyday make-up!) So get yourself 
some Crowe’s Cremine—else I'll be 
falling for Chrysanthemum, Hook, 
Line and Sinker! A 4/4 tin or 2'6 
tube goes a long way! 


From Frizell's, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores 


MAGAZINE 


@@F” Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
Stage hit... 
news of - theatre 
PLUS throughout’ the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
$2 47-6 7 or. £5.76 2 yes: 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
Londoa, W.C.2 








EVANS PLAYS 


Now published and released for 
amateur presentation: 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


by Bernard Kops 


(7m. 6f. 6+ post 4d.) 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 








FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

atest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come \ copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD ee 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


Clareville Street, London, SW7 


(FREmantie 2958) 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lyne (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, USA) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 


The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11 - (including postage) 


Obtainable from 
Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 











Printed in Great Britain by WiGHTMAN & Co. Lrp., THe Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
and Publishers. Practical Press Lrp., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London E.C.4 Tel. : 
Fleet Street 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 
News Co., 131 Varick Street New York, 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 





mews ©o., 251 Varick street 





SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
‘“ THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


nst 


“Theatre World” 


This greetings 

card (size 6” x 4)”) will be 
sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you 


The Gift Subscription Charges W ay 
covering one year are as follows: The Circulation Manager 

Ine Subscription to a Friend “ THEATRE WORLD ” 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 


26 /. post free 


Each Additional Gift Subscriptior L 


nite post free 








recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 





JANUARY 1960 
Rosmersholm 

The World of Suzie Wong 
Richard Il 


DECEMBER 1959 

The Marriage-Go-Round 

The Importance of 
Being Earnest 

Rollo 


NOVEMBER 1959 

The Crooked Mile 

Pieces of Eight 

As You Like It 
(Old Vic) 


OCTOBER 1959 
Look After Lulu 
Raisin in the Sun 
Coriolanus 


SEPTEMBER 1959 
The Aspern Papers 
The Ring of Truth 
Roots 


AUGUST 1959 

The Complaisant Lover 

The Pleasure of His 
Company 

The Hostage 


JULY 1959 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

Lock Up Your Daughters 

Caught Napping 


JUNE 1959 

Candide 

Gilt and Gingerbread 

The World of Paul 
Slickey 


MAY 1959 
Fool's Paradise 
Brand 

Wolf's Clothing 


APRIL 1959 
Sganarelle 
Tartuffe 

A Taste of Honey 


MARCH 1959 

The Rose Tattoo 

Eighty in the Shade 

The Long and the Short 
and the Tall 


FEBRUARY 1959 
West Side Story 
Two for the Seesaw 
Macbeth (Old Vic) 


JANUARY 1959 
The Grass is Greener 
Hot Summer Night 
Chrysanthemum 


™~ 








cw 


TOrk, 


13, N.Y., 


or 





